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HE career of the present British pre- 
mier, Witit1am Ewart Guiapstons, fur- 


nishes an excellent 
example of the ad- 
vantages afforded by 
public life in Eng- 
land to an able and 
industrious man be- 
longing to the mid- 
dle classes. Like 
Disraeli, he entered 
the political world 
with only a moder- 
ate fortune, and 
without the aid of 
aristocratic connec- 
tions. His paternal 
ancestors were a 
Scotch family of 
Lanarkshire, and his 
grandfather was for 
many years a pros- 
perous flour and 
corn merchant and 
ship-owner at Leith. 
Here John Glad- 
stone, the premier’s 
father, was born in 
1764, The family 
name was originally 
Gladstanes. It was 
subsequently 
changed to Glad- 
stones, and so re- 
mained till February 
10, 1835, when John 
Gladstones dropped 
the final s by royal 
license, and as- 
sumed the name 
which has become 
historical. 

Even in youth 
John Gladstone 
manifested unusual 
business talent, and, 
after rendering im- 
portant assistance 
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where his mercantile career was eminently | liam Rathbone, who has been so highly praised 
prosperous and honorable. He was the friend | by Roscoe, and Thomas Leyland, who was at 
one time a partner 
in the banking busi- 
ness with the his- 
torian of the Medici. 
Another was Wil- 
liam Ewart, the 
head of the great 
house of Ewart & 
Rutson, for many 
years the most weal- 
thy and influential 
firm engaged in 
American com- 
merce. The pre- 
mier’s name pre- 
serves the memory 
of his father’s old 
and valued friend. 
Gladstone was one 
of the most public- 
spirited English 
merchants of his 
time, and was fore- 
most in every phil- 
anthropic enter- 
prise. A zealous 
Tory, and a warm 
friend of Canning, 
he was for many 
years a member of 
the House of Com- 
mons, where his 
shrewdness and 
thorough business 
knowledge made 
him a valuable ad- 
viser on questions 
of commerce and 
finance. Huskisson 
and Canning solicit- 
ed his counsel in re- 
gard to the abolition 
of slavery in the 
British West Indies, 
and he afterward 
rendered important 
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to his father, made one or two successful | of many of the merchant philanthropists of | assistance to the government in adjusting the 
voyages to America as agent of Sir Claude | that place, none of whom surpassed him in | terms of negro emancipation. And when Sir 
Scott. In 1787 he settled in Liverpool, | integrity or ability. Among them were Wil- | Robert Peel delivered his memorable speech 
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in the Commons, in 1819, favoring the resump- 
tion of cash payments by the Bank of Eng- 
land, he enforced his arguments by reference 
to the opinions expressed in evidence before 
the parliamentary committee by ‘“‘ Mr. Glad- 
stone, the great Liverpool merchant.” 

On retiring from active business, in 1829, 
true in his attachment to his native Scotland, 
he bought the estate of Fasque and Balfour, 
in Kincardineshire, where he passed most of 
his later life. He was twice married; the 
premier, his fourth son, being the eldest by 
the second wife. In 1846, the great merchant 
was made a baronet, and, five years afterward, 
died at the age of eighty-seven, having lived 
to witness many of the brilliant successes of 
his son, though not to behold his elevation to 
the highest position which a British sub- 
ject can attain. His successor in the title 
was his second son, the premier’s half-brother, 
the present baronet, Sir Thomas Gladstone. 
On December 29, 1809, the second wife of the 
then untitled merchant of Liverpool gave birth 
to the subject of this article. She was the 
daughter of Andrew Robertson, Esq., Provost 
of Dingwall, Ross, in Scotland; so that Glad- 
stone’s parentage upon both sides may account 
for much of his intuitive shrewdness and 
sagacity, which are so characteristic of the 
canny Scot. 

The influence of his father’s thorough busi- 
ness knowledge and financial forecast doubt- 
less had some effect upon the mental aptitudes 
of the future Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
When yet a boy, he was placed in a position 
singularly favorable to the development of 
statesmanlike tastes and aspirations, for the 
house of the great Liverpool merchant was 
the resort of the ablest public men of the time. 
Among others, Canning was a frequent and wel- 
come guest at Seaforth House. He stayed there 
to bid farewell to his Liverpool constituents 
on the eve of his intended departure as Gov- 
ernor-General of India, which was prevented 
by the suicide of Castlereagh, and his own re- 
turn to the secretaryship for Foreign Affairs. 
He used to sit for hours looking out of his 
window upon the ocean, while the little Wil- 
liam Ewart played on the strand below. 
Probably neither the lad nor the statesman 
thought that the future had similar honors 
in store for both of them. Indeed, it would 
have needed more than ordinary prescience to 
have foretold the future of the youthful Glad- 
stone, for he was still at school when, five 
years afterward, Canning was buried in West- 
minster Abbey. 

At Eton, where the merchant’s son received 
his education, he was the schookfellow of 
many of his distinguished associates in after- 
life; and there, among embryo statesmen and 
diplomatists, was the late Charles Kean, the 
tragedian. Here he contracted a warm friend- 
ship with the Earl of Lincoln, afterward Duke 
of Newcastle, which lasted during the life of 
that nobleman. This attachment has been 
commemorated by Disraeli, in his novel of 
“Coningsby.” On leaving Eton, he entered 
the University of Oxford, as a student at 
Christ Church, where he soon distinguished 
himself by the brilliancy of his scholarship, 
receiving his B. A., as a double first, on his 
graduation in 1831. This honor is rarely con- 
ferred, and then only for the highest excel- 





lence buth in classical and mathematical stud- | that the propagation of religious truth is one 


ies. He subsequently became a Fellow of All 
Souls, and, in 1834, took his degree as Master 
of Arts. 

After leaving the university, he travelled 
for a short period, and, on his return home, 
entered Parliament, in 1832, as a member 
from Newark, a pocket-borough of the Duke 
of Newcastle, the father of his Eton friend, 
from whom he received the nomination. This 
position he occupied for thirteen years, only 
abandoning it when his adherence to Peel’s 
free-trade policy led him to throw up the bor- 
ough, which he thought he could no longer 
honorably represent, in opposition to the ob- 
stinate protectionist opinions of the duke, its 
owner. In December, 1834, Sir Robert Peel, 
who, having been a warm personal friend of 
the father, naturally felt an interest in his 
brilliant son, made him a lord of the treasury, 
and, in February, 1835, Under-Secretary for 
Colonial Affairs. He did not, however, long 
hold this office; but, in the following spring, 
retired from power with his ministerial leader, 
and, for the next six years, was a member of 
the opposition. 

While yet new to political life he was de- 
scribed by Grant, in his “ Random Recollec- 
tions of the Lords and Commons,” as a well- 
informed business-man who owed his eleva- 
tion to education and study rather than to 
natural gifts. A dexterous debater, with 
graceful manners and a handsome face, “I 
have no idea,” says this profound critic, 
“that he will ever acquire the reputation of a 
great statesman. His views are not suffi- 
ciently enlarged for that.” But even then 
more discerning judges recognized the supe- 
rior abilities of the young debater, though 
few could have anticipated the brilliant tri- 
umphs of his later life. An earnest of his 
power as a thinker was sodn forthcoming. In 
1838, soon after his admission to Parliament, 
he published a remarkable treatise, entitled 
“ The State in its Relations with the Church,” 
which soon passed through three editions, 
and received a wider recognition from the 
masterly article on it by Macaulay in the 
Edinburgh Review. Though cembating the 


doctrines set forth in this work, the reviewer 
did ample justice to the acuteness and learn- | 
ing of its author, and thus attracted the at- | 


tention of men of all parties to “the young 
man of unblemished character and distin- 
guished parliamentary talents, the rising hope 
of the stern and unbending Tories.” . These 
words seem strange now that the premier has 
long since thrown off the shackles of conser- 
vatism and become a Liberal leader, Glad- 
stone, however, never was.an ultra Tory, and 
his changes were but the natural consequences 
of the growth of an observant mind, a states- 
manlike appreciation of the requirements of 
an altered condition of affairs, and the prompt- 
ings of a genial and kindly nature. He came 
naturally by his Toryism, for his father was 
so stanch a Tory to the last that he accepted 
the baronetcy offered by Sir Robert Peel 
solely on condition that he should not by that 
act be considered as indorsing the premier’s 
free-trade policy. 

It may seem even more strange that the 
writer who advocated the maintenance of the 


Irish Church Establishment, on the theory | 





of the main ends of government as govern. 
ment, should be instrumental ic breaking up 
the connection between that Church and the 
state. But hardly was that book published 
before Gladstone recognized that his position 
was untenable. He realized that his Oxford 
associations had led him too far, and that it 
was folly to fight against the progressive ten- 
dencies of the age. And he was too honest 
to be prevented from adopting views approved 
by his maturer judgment by the fear of being 
reproached with inconsistency. 

Not long after the publication of his trea- 
tise, Gladstone married, in 1839, Catherine 
Glynn, the eldest daughter of Sir Stephen 
Richard Glynn, a Welsh baronet of excellent 
family connections. His residence at Hawar- 
den Castle, Flintshire, is the country-seat of 
the prime-minister, who has been for several 
years a justice of the peace and deputy lieu- 
tenant for that county. On the overthrow of 
Lord John Russell in 1841, Gladstone again 
came into office under the ministry of his 
early patron, Sir Robert Peel, being appointed 
a member of the Privy Council, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, and Master of 
the Mint. In his position on the Treasury- 
bench he first signalized his financial ability 
by a complete revision of the tariff, an un- 
dertaking of immense labor. Such was the 
mastery of general principles, as well as at- 
tention to details, exhibited in this measure, 
that it passed both Houses with only a few 
trifling alterations. Both in end out of Par- 
liament he sustained the policy of Peel with 
unwearied assiduity. He was busy alike with 
tongue and pen, as his speeches, pamphlets 
and articles in reviews, abundantly attest. 

But he did not long retain his official con- 
nection with the government. To the aston- 
ishment of his friends, he retired from the 
cabinet in the spring of 1845, while the min- 
istry was still strong in its hold on popular 
regard. The cause of this unexpected step 
has been stated by Gladstone himself in his 
interesting “‘ Chapter of Autobiography.” The 
ministerial measure favoring the Maynooth 
grant + s in conflict with the views expressed 
in his work on Church and State, and, al- 
though he had abandoned them, and was pre- 
pared to sustain the continued endowment of 
Maynooth, he felt that to do so while still in 
office would subject him to the reproach of 
interested inconsistency when his change of 
sentiment should become publicly known. 
This act is especially notable as illustrating 
his nice sense of honor, which, even when car- 
ried to extremes, as in this instance, is not so 
common among public men as to be unworthy 
of honorable mention. The late Earl of Der- 
by, then Lord Stanley, tried to dissuade him 
from resigning, regarding this course as an 
over-refinement of scrupulousness; but his 
determination was not to be shaken either by 
argument or entreaty. 

Before the year was over, however, the 
ministry, feeling the need of his services, ap- 
pointed him Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies in place of Lord Stanley, who resigned 
on Sir Robert Peel’s announcement of his 
resolution to repeal the Corn Laws. Though 
concurring with the government in this meas- 
ure, Gladstone resigned his seat for Newark out 
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of respect to the Duke of Newcastle, the owner 
of that nomination borough, who bitterly op- 
posed the free-trade policy. But, though un- 
able to take part in the debates on the Corn 
Laws, he was constantly consulted by his minis- 
terial colleagues, and his views often found ex- 
pression through the mouth of Peel. Gladstone 
remained out of Parliament till the general 
election of 1847, when he was returned as 
member for the University of Oxford, a seat 
which he had long coveted. He ndw took a 
prominent part in the debates, and increased 
his already high reputation for eloquence and 
ability. A change, however, soon became ap- 
parent in his style of oratory, which fore- 
shadowed a not less striking change in his 
opinions. When he first entered Parliament 
he debated public questions like a philosopher 
rather than a politician, and was seemingly 
more anxious to produce conviction than to 
secure a partisan triumph. The moderation 
with which he discussed the Irish Church 
question commended his views to the atten- 
tion of those who would have been repelled 
by a more combative style. Advancing opin- 
ions generally believed to be of dangerous 
tendency on the weightiest subjects of human 
concern, he succeeded in commanding atten- 
tion by his comprehensive analysis and bold 
spirit of inquiry without exciting political or 
theological hatred. With a recluse-like ap- 
pearance and abstracted air he seemed more 
like a seraphic doctor than a man of affairs, 
and it was a surprise to the world when he 
threw off the. student-robes and appeared as 
a gladiator in the arena of party strife. The 
change was significunt of his determination 
to become a political leader, to “ride on the 
whirlwind and direct the storm” of popular 
feeling, and, while still struggling for prin- 
ciple, to enjoy also the pleasure of victory. 
About this time his strong Tory proclivi- 
ties, which had hitherto led him to oppose all 
measures of reform, began to moderate. In 
earlier days the Whig Examiner, regarding 
him as embodying on a small scale the char- 
acteristics of his ministerial chief—himself 
stigmatized as the Joseph Surface of politics 
—called Gladstone the “Pony Peel.” But 
when Sir Robert, turning his back on his 
party, abandoned the protectionist policy, 
Gladstone followed him, and entered upon the 
liberal career with which his name has ever 
since been identified. Although he did not 
formally separate himself from the great body 
of Conservatives till 1852, yet during those 
five years his advocacy of university reform 
and of the removal of Jewish disabilities 
alienated from him many of his former sup- 
porters. A striking evidence of his growing 
liberalism was exhibited in 1850 on a visit 
which he made to Naples for the benefit of 
his children’s health. While on this unoffi- 
cial errand, he learned that Ferdinand IL, bet- 
ter known as the infamous “ Bomba,” had im- 
mured in state dungeons more than thirty 
thousand of his subjects on charges of po- 
litical disaffection. Among them were many 
members of the opposition in the Neapolitan 
Chamber of Deputies, of whom Baron Charles 
Poerio, the veteran patriot, was the most 
prominent. These outrages on humanity 
roused Gladstone’s sympathy, and, burning 
with indignation against the tyranny that 





perpetrated them, he wrote an earnest appeal 
to Lord Aberdeen, urging his interposition in 
behalf of the victims. The expostulations 
of the earl being unheeded by the Neapolitan 
Government, Gladstone wrote a second letter 
to the noble lord, demanding that the cabinet 
should exert its influence for the release of 
the prisoners. The publication of these let- 
ters created a deep impression throughout Eu- 
rope. None of his elaborate works touched 
the world’s heart so deeply as this vigorous 
plea for human rights. Copies of the pam- 
phlet were sent by Lord Palmerston to all 
British ministers on the Continent, with in- 
structions to submit it to the attention of the 
governments to which they were accredited. 
Translated into several European languages, 
and widely circulated by the press, this ap- 
peal undoubtedly set in motion the agencies 
which resulted in the overthrow of ‘“‘ Bomba” 
and his system. The pen of Gladstone pre- 
pared the way for the sword of Garibaldi. 

Soon after his return to England, in 1851, 
Gladstone, who had voted for Disraeli’s mo- 
tion of inquiry into agricultural distress, was 
solicited by Lord Derby to join the protec- 
tionist administration; but he not only re- 
fused to do so, but in the following year sig- 
nalized his opposition to his old Conservative 
friends by making a scathing attack on Dis- 
raeli’s maiden budget. The conflict between 
the two leaders was one of the most brilliant 
displays of parliamentary eloquence that this 
generation has witnessed; and the combina- 
tiuu of argument and invective with which 
Gladstone replied to the vigorous but des- 
perate assault of his opponent proved that he 
was more than a match for the dexterous 
Tory. In fact, the downfall of the Derby 
ministry was undoubtedly precipitated by the 
searching criticisms on its financial policy, 
made in this great speech. 

The formation of the coalition ministry 
under Lord Aberdeen, in 1852, again brought 
Gladstone into office. He was appointed 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, a position for 
which he was peculiarly qualified by his in- 
timate acquaintance with the theory and prac- 
tice of finance. In introducing his celebrated 
budget, in 1853, he delivered a series of ad- 
dresses, which were highly praised by Cobden, 
and pronounced by Lord John Russell to 
“contain the ablest expositions of the true 
principles of finance ever delivered by an 
English statesman.” When the Aberdeen 
ministry was broken up by the retirement 
of its chief, in 1853, Gladstone was retained 
as Chancellor of the Exchequer in the recon- 
structed cabinet of Lord Palmerston. On 
learning, however, a few weeks afterward, 
that the premier had determined not to op- 
pose Mr. Roebuck’s motion of inquiry into 
the conduct of the Crimean War, which was 
construed as a censure on his colleagues, the 
Duke of Newcastle and Mr. Sidney Herbert, 
Gladstone sent in his resignation, but, though 
out of office, continued for some time from 
his seat among the back benches to give Lord 
Palmerston’s ministry an independent sup- 
port. 

On Lord Derby’s second accession to power, 
in 1859, though declining a seat in the cabi- 
net, Gladstone accepted a special diplomatic 
mission to the Ionian Islands, with the title 
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of lord high-commissioner, to arrange the 
difficulties between that dependency and the 
mother-country. 

Amid the cares of statesmanship he had 
found time to cultivate his classical tastes, 
one fruit of which, the elaborate work entitled 
“ Homeric Studies,” appeared about this time. 

On the return of Lord Palmerston to office, 
in 1859, Gladstone resumed the position of 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and signalized 
his administration by the repeal of the paper 
duty, and the negotiation, through Mr. Cob- 
den, of the commercial treaty with France. 

In 1861 the liberal electors of his native 
county of South Lancashire solicited him to 
become their candidate; but this gratifying 
offer was declined, from unwillingness to 
sever his connection with his academic con- 
stituents. He still clung with a scholars 


| fondness to Oxford, though his advanced 








liberalism had estranged from him many of 
her representatives, who, as far back as 1858, 
nearly succeeded in defeating him at the gen- 
eral election. It was not, however, till 1866 
that he was rejected by his beloved universi- 
ty, whose antiquated conservatism could not 
brook his liberal views. He was, however, 
again offered the nomination from South 
Lancashire, which he accepted, and contin- 
ued to represent that county till the election 
of 1868, when he was again defeated. This 
was almost as great a blow to his sensitive 
temperament as his rejection by Oxford, and 
was the more unfortunate as it left the Glad- 
stone party in the House of Commons with. 
out their leader. Luckily, however, the metro- 
politan constituency of Greenwich at once put 
him in nomination. This action, followed as 
it was by the triumph of his cause through- 
out the country, was particularly gratifying 
as coming after two almost simultaneous de- 
feats, the second being his rejection as a can- 
didate for the lord-rectorship of the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, which he had held for the 
six preceding years. 

On the death of Palmerston, in October, 
1865, and the accession of the ministry of 
Lord John Russell, Gladstone became the 
leader of the House of Commons, still retain- 
ing, however, his position as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. Inthe spring of 1866, soon after 
the opening of the session, he introduced the 
Liberal Reform Bill providing for the reduc- 
tion of the pecuniary qualifications of electors, 
The defeat of this measure in committee by a 
majority of eleven caused the resignation of 
the ministry. Though out of office, Glad- 
stone must have felt some satisfaction at see- 
ing Lord Derby’s administration introduce and 
carry a still more sweeping Reform Bill, and 
must have been willing to pardon the Tories for 
stealing his thunder. The overthrow of the 
Derby Cabinet, in December, 1868, naturally 
brought the leader of the opposition to the 
head of the government. Gladstone now 
reached the pinnacle of political power and 
distinction. He who Macaulay, thirty years 
before, thought might be the most unpopular 
was the most popular man in England; and, 
curiously enough, it was his efforts in over- 
throwing the Irish Church Establishment, 
which he had formerly supported, that se- 
cured him this preéminence. That measure 
was embodied in a law on the 26th of July, 
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1869, in face of a powerful opposition, main- 
ly by the indomitable energy of Gladstone, 
whose abilities were fully displayed in leading 
the debates on this question. In thus re- 
versing the long-established policy of the 
government, and defeating the powerful com- 
bination of Protestant zeal and aristocratic 
and clerical influence, he accomplished in a 
few months, not only the most notable act of 
his life, but one of the most important in 
the political history of his country. 

Gladstone’s subsequent career is too re- 
cent and familiar to need particular descrip- 
tion here. The leading domestic measures 
with which it is identified—the passage of 
the Irish Land Bill protecting the rights of 
landlord and tenant by establishing them on 
a basis of contract, the Education Bill, and 
the abolition of the purchase-system by royal 
warrant—have, however, failed to give the 
satisfaction which might be expected from 
such needed reforms, This is owing to the 
prevalent impression that the premier has to 
be forced into well-doing, and that, in his de- 
sire to conciliate all parties, he hesitates till 
decision ceases to be a virtue. He has been 
held responsible, also, for the results of a 
foreign policy which is the legacy of former 
administrations, and blamed for not providing 
against emergencies which none anticipated, 
and for substituting cautious non-interference 
for reckless bullying. His fault seems to 
have been that he would not bluster where 
he could not fight. But, notwithstanding all 
this, he has a stronger hold on the confidence 
of the people than is credited by those who 
deplore the lack of enthusiasm in his sup- 
porters. The very men who find fault with 
him in minor matters are firm in his defence 
in critical moments. 

Gladstone’s personal appearance is the re- 
flex of his character. His spare figure is sur- 
mounted by a well-shaped head, its dark hair 
streaked with gray, and his face is earnest 
and thoughtful. There are lines of care on 
the broad forehead, but the sunken eyes be- 
neath it glow with their youthful fire. His 
oratory is in harmony with his appearance. 
Grave, dignified, and weighty, it would be 
often tedious, were it not for the tones of his 
voice, which are sweet and »lear as a silver 
clarion. If, as has been said, no great Eng- 
lish orator has uttered so few terse, quotable 
expressions, the cause may be found in the 
breadth and fairness of a mind that refuses 
to be narrowed within the limits of an epi- 
gram, though it may sometimes overflow in 
an ocean of prolixity. The graces of classic 
culture, of course, adorn the author of “ Ju- 
ventus Mundi;” but it may not be generally 
known that he has also a fine appreciation of 
art, and that, after the exhausting labors of 
political life, he finds exhilaration and re- 
freshment in the contemplation of the master- 
pieces of painting, sculpture, and pottery. 
The power with which he undermines the po- 
sition of a political opponent was well ex- 
pressed by Bulwer in his character of the late 
Earl of Derby, “He saps like Gladstone, and 
he fights like Spring;” and his skill in mak- 
ing even the figures of finance attractive drew 
from Lord Brougham, after hearing one of his 
budget speeches, the remark that it was “a 
masterpiece of persuasive rhetoric.” His 





sensitiveness is undoubtedly a defect in a 
party-leader exposed to the attacks of such 
an irritating opponent as Disraeli, but it 
springs from an intellectual and moral hon- 
esty which is incapable of concealment. Tes- 
tiness and arrogance are insignificant spots 
on the character of the versatile orator and 
statesman who has earned an_ honorable 
place in the long line of England’s worthies. 


ALEXANDER YouNG. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
EVERY MAN HAS HIS PRICE. 


We need hardly say that the smokers gath- 
ered together on the terrace, where, in the 
shade cast by the house, they smoked and 
talked till it was time to start for Miss Mark- 
ham’s. The chosen band consisted, as before, 
of Count Pantouffles, Colonel Barker, and 
Harry and Edward; but, of course, Mr. Mar- 
joram was not of the party, though Harry 
called out to him from the terrace, when he 
saw his rueful face peeping out of the draw- 
ing-room windows, to come down and try an- 
other hair of the dog that bit him. 

“If you go,” said Mrs, Marjoram, who, un- 
seen, stood close by him, “I shall fall into 
hysterics.” 

“Pray don’t think of doing any such 
thing,” said Mr. Marjoram; “I assure you I 
have not the least intention of smoking again.” 

By this time Lady Sweetapple had flown 
up-stairs to her room, just to see if Mrs. 
Crump had found out for her that little piece 
of information. “ How curious women are!” 
you say. Yes; but not more curious than 
men, who, for a choice, are worse gossips 
when they take to gossiping than women. But 
let us drop that question, and hear what Mrs. 
Crump has to say. 

“ Now, Crump,” said her mistress, “ have 
you found that out?” 

“No, indeed, my lady, I have not. Mr. 
Beeswing’s gentleman is very difficult to coax. 
He is a Frenchman, my lady, and says he has 
had too many good fortunes with ladies to 
tell other gentlemen's secrets. I’ve done all 
I can without demeaning myself to get it out 
of him; but he says every man has his price, 
and he won’t let it out till he has got what he 
wants.” 

“And what’s that, pray?” asked Lady 
Sweetapple. 

“Oh, my lady, I really daren’t tell,” said 
Mrs. Crump, blushing up as red as her own 
cherry-colored ribbons. 

“ What nonsense, Crump!” said her lady- 
ship. “A woman of experience, and at your 
age; you ought to have got the secret out of 
this Frenchman long ago, if you had been 
clever.” 

“ Oh, my lady, I’m not so clever as you, I 
know,” said Mrs. Crump, with a courtesy; 
“but I am quite sure your ladyship would 





never pay any one else the price which this 
Frenchman wishes me to pay for yours.” 

“ But did he say any thing more about it 
—about the lady, I mean?” 

“Yes, my lady, he said a great deal; and, 
so far as I can make out, Mr. Fortescue is as 
good as engaged to a young lady up in town, 
only Mr. Beeswing’s gentleman says he is 
bound in honor not to tell her name.” 

“ Bound in honor! bound in fiddlesticks!” 
said Lady Sweetapple. “See, Crump, here 
are five sovereigns; just try whether your 
French admirer is proof against that bribe.” 

“Very good, my lady,” said Crump; “ but 
you must know the price he wanted me to pay 
was not at all a money price, my lady.” 

“Don’t talk nonsense,” said Lady Sweet- 
apple. “Time is precious; go us fast as you 
can, and find out the lady’s name.” 

So there she sat at the open window, look- 
ing out across the noble park, with its green, 
sturdy, wide-spreading oaks and beeches, all 
across its brown heath and fresh green brack- 
ens, but never heeding them one bit, no more 
than if they were the dustiest expanse of Lon- 
don pavement. 

“T feel rather sick at heart,” said Lady 
Sweetapple, as she heard Mrs. Crump puffing 
up the spiral staircase which led down to the 
offices out of that worthy abigail’s room. 

“ Have you got it?” 

“Yes, my lady,” said Crump, her face 
red with excitement, and her cap very much 
awry; “but what do you think that nasty 
Frenchman did?—he takes your ladyship’s 
sovereigns and puts them into his pocket, and 
then he took, besides, what he had before 
asked me to give; for all at once, unbeknown 
to any one, which it was me, he threw his 
arms round my neck, and gave me such a kiss, 
all smelling of garlic and onions. ‘That is 
what I call being paid twice over,’ I said, ‘ for 
the same thing ;’ and I could have clawed his 
eyes out. But he only smiled, and said it was 
all the fortune of war; and then he took out 
a pencil and wrote the lady’s name on a piece 
of paper, and here it is.” 

So saying, she produced a dirty piece of 
paper, on which was scrawled, in a French 
hand, “ Miss Edith Price, — Lupus Street.” 

“That, my lady,” said Mrs. Crump, who 
by this time had rearranged her head-dress, 
“is the name of the young lady to whom Mr. 
Fortescue is as good as engaged.” 

“Edith Price—Edith Price?” said Lady 
Sweetapple. “I never heard of her before.” 

“No, nor no one else respectable like,” 
said Mrs. Crump, who was still very excited. 
“Some low-lived young person, I dare say. 
Besides, who can tell if this Frenchman, who 
first takes your sovereigns, and then steals a 
kiss from me like that, is not a wicked story- 
teller, after all, and that he has made up Miss 
Edith Price out of his own head? You know, 
my lady, he said he had his price, and I have 
no doubt it is this Miss Edith Price.” 

Anxious as she was to get at the bottom 
of the affair, Lady Sweetapple could not help 
laughing at the volubility and vexation of 
Mrs. Crump at being so cheated by the 
Frenchman; but as it was not safe to so- 
liloquize in Mrs. Crump’s presence, she dis- 
missed her with a warning not to venture too 
near the Frenchman’s clutches for the future 
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—an injunction from which Mrs. Crump de- 
clared nothing would ever induce her to de- 
part. 

When Mrs. Crump was gone, Lady Sweet- 
apple threw herself into an easy-chair, and 
began to solilo- 
quize. 

Have you, 
any of you, re- 
marked how it 
eases one’s mind 
to say things 
out loud when 
no one is _lis- 
tening? Our 
thoughts seem 
to take so much 
more shape when 
we clothe them 
in words. They 
seem to become 
alive and awake, 
instead of dead 
and sleeping. So, 
at least, thought 
Lady Sweetap- 
ple, and she be- 
gan to think out 
loud. It is a 
dangerous habit, 
and in after-life 
leads to all sorts 
of absurdities, 
when habit 
makes out-loud 
thinkers think 
out loud when 
they are not 
alone, like the 
immortal Nubley 
in Theodore 
Hook’s novel; 
but when we 
are young, and 
not absent, we 
may think out 
loud with im- 
punity. These 
were Lady 
Sweetapple’s Ah 
outspoken 
thoughts : 

*** Edith 
Price?’ That's 
what the vulgar 
Frenchman who 
took that liberty 
with poor Crump 
meant by saying 
that every man 
had his price. 
I don’t think I 
ever heard of 
any one named 
Price before. I 
wonder where 
Mr. Fortescue 
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in love. I don’t think he’s in love with any | 
one: I wish I did. I think I know some one | 
who could be in love with him. There are | 
two or three in love with him perhaps; two | 
at least, I should say. I must see if I can | 
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———— 


MRS. CRUMP’S INFORMATION. 


found her? As for marrying him, I don't ; make any use of this name that I have got. 


believe a word of it. He is not the man 
to marry any one who lives in Lupus 
Street—a street on the very outer fringe of 
society and civilization. I passed through 
it once, going to the Crystal Palace. I am 
sure, too, I never saw any man less like a man 


I will try the effect of mentioning her in the 
course of the day. If he shows any alarm 
at hearing the name ‘ Price,’ it will be some | 
proof that he cares for her.” 

Then care a minute or two during which | 
the fair Amicia, or Amice, as she ought to | 
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have been calicd ‘n zood old English fashion, 
ceased to thin out loud, and remained re- 
clining in that easy-chair with her soft eyes. 
staring into space, and a sweet smile on her 
lips, as though she were deep in ecstatic vi- 
sions. Then she 
began again: 
“Tt must be 
time to go to 
see Miss Mark- 
ham. Dear, 


ae 
- \ ) \ 
NN cheery old thing 
Pa AV she seemed. But 
: a I am afraid I 
7 ae \ should never 
\ AX \ have done for 
an old maid, 
However, if I 
cared to be one, 
I can’t in the 
nature of things 
be one now— 
that’s a com- 
fort!” 

Lady Sweet- 
apple now sum- 
moned Mrs, 
Crump, who 
helped her to put 
on the prettiest 
walking-costume 
possible. That 
mountain of lug- 
gage had not 
been dragged 
over to High 
Beech for noth- 
ing. No one 
can tell, except 
Mrs. Crump, how 
many dresses 
Lady Sweetapple 
brought with her 
to High Beech. 
In fact, her life 
was almost like 
that of an actor 
who __ sustains 
many parts in 
one piece — she 
was always 
changing her 
dresses; and 
though she ef- 
fected her trans- 
formations very 
quickly by the 
aid of Mrs. 
Crump, still the 
time she lost in 
these changes 
in the course of 
the year must 
have been enor- 
mous. 

There was 
this difference, 
however, between Lady Sweetapple and some 
other people who are always dressing and 
undressing—all her transformations were 
most effective. You might say that Lady 
Sweetapple looked better in one costume 
than another. That is only an accident, 
to which every wearer of dress is liablo, 
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No doubt from that first toilet of Eve’s 
in Eden there have been a variety of opin- 
ions as to whether this or that dress. be- 
comes such and such a woman. Adam may 
possibly, and, for that matter, Eve herself, 
have thought her new style of dress very un- 
becoming ; but then it must be remembered 
that the fig-leaves were only a makeshift, 
and that there were no dress-makers then 
in existence, and in all probability Adam 
stitched Eve’s first dress with the thorn of 
the Yucca or Adam’s Needle. 

But whatever Lady Sweetapple wore was 
sure to be becoming. On the 2d of June, 
1870, she wore the sweetest short-skirted 
dress, looped up just a little on one side; for 
she was well made, you know, and her feet 
and ankles were unexceptionable. Even 
when she set her foot to the ground, you 
might have seen that she was a determined 
character; she put it down so quietly, and 
yet so firmly. You could see at once that 
she was a woman who would never retrace 
her steps, and if she had ever committed an 
actual murder with her hands—with her eyes 
and her countenance, nimium lubricus aspici, 
she had slain mfny men, most of whom she 
had, however, restored to life with a smile— 
if she had ever committed a real murder in 
wet weather, any detective would have sworn 
to her by her footsteps, not so much from 
their size or shape as by the determination 
with which she trod the earth, and the 
strength of character which she showed even 
in her footprints. On her head she wore the 
loveliest little hat, with an ostrich - feather 
curled round it, and a little marabout tuft, or 
crest, or aigrette, or whatever else milliners 
call it, perched up in front. It was not 
one of those great sprawling hats, covered 
with beetles and creeping things, surmounted 
by a humming-bird sitting on its eggs in a 
nest. No, it was not an aviary or a beetlery, 
but a hat. It was not very high. It did not 
go up into a peak or a dome, like one of the 
Alps or Pyrenees, It was not built up under 
a huge substruction of hair and tow, or false 
hair, to give the wearer additional height. 
No, it was not a mountain, or something de- 
signed to add another cubit to a woman’s 
stature, in direct contradiction of the gospel 
utterance. It was a hat, and the loveliest 
little hat possible, resting naturally on natural 
hair, and that natural hair Lady Sweetapple’s. 
We really must add one word on her boots. 
They had no heels. “ What! positively no 
heels?” . Well, very little heel, then; only as 
much as would keep the feet level, and at the 
same time preserve the natural arch which 
Providence has placed under every well-made 
instep. Perhaps none of you know that you 
are all built on arches; and, when people 
babble about the first inventor of the arch, 
‘whether it were the Egyptians, or the Assyr- 
ians, or the Scythians, they talk the greatest 
nonsense ; for the first inventor of the arch 
was the Supreme Maker of man, who, when 
he created Adam, that perfect pattern of a 
man, made him stand on two arches, one un- 
der each instep. To return to Lady Sweet- 
apple. She had far too much respect for 
Providence and her own feet to fly in its face 
by giving way to the insane fashion which 
makes young ladies wear heels two or three, or 





perhaps four, inches high. It has been now 
ascertained that the fashion was first invented 
by an eminent chiropodist and debunionizer 
at the court of the Emperor of Cornucopia— 
look out that empire in any geographical trea- 
tise, and, when you have found it, rest from 
your labors for a week. That eminent prac- 
titioner found his trade was going to the 
dogs. He reflected that, if chiropodists were 
to live, some people must have deformed feet ; 
but their feet would never be deformed un- 
less they wore tight shoes, and as long as 
they put their feet down evenly to the ground. 
He saw, further, that tight shoes and band- 
aging the feet had been carried to an art 
in the neighboring empire of China, which is 
the nearest empire to Cornucopia ; but, though 
he might have introduced the same system 
into Cornucopia, he scorned to imitate, and, 
after several sleepless nights, he resolved to 
recommend the wearing of high heels to all 
his employers. It so happened that the Em- 
press of Cornucopia was very short an@¥very 
fat. She certainly made a figure in the world, 
but it was not by her height. To her this 
wily court-chiropodist addressed himself, and 
persuaded her majesty, not only to wear high 
heels herself, but to make all her ladies wear 
them. His device entirely succeeded. In 
less than a year every woman in the empire 
of Cornucopia wore high heels, except those 
pariahs of society who had no shoes or boots 
to wear. That was what fashion did for our 
chiropodist. But he was not content with 
fashion. He procured a ukase—for there are 
ukases in Cornucopia just as there are in 
Russia—that no lady should come to court 
unless she wore high heels. His fortune was 
thus established, both by the rules of fashion 
and the law of the land. At first some of 
the women grumbled—their husbands always 
grumbled ; but what is a grumbling husband 
worth? Certainly not worth listening to. 
But, even though some of the ladies fell 
down-stairs and broke their legs, and, in the 
case of one very fat lady, her neck also; and, 
though they all went about the streets with 
sticks in their hands or with stick-umbrellas ; 
and, though they almost all limped and halted, 
and could scarce walk over a mile of ground 
without suffering cruel agonies ; and, though 
their pretty feet, being thrown forward by 
these high heels, became broad and splayed 
out; and, though—we blush to write it— 
they were fearfully tortured with corns and 
bunions; though all the joints in their feet 
were distorted, and that beautiful natural 
arch on which they used to stand on each foot 
was quite broken up and destroyed—in spite 
of all this, they have gone on wearing high 
heels ever since; for was it not the will of 
the Empress of Cornucopia, who had set the 
fashion in this respect ? 

As for the wily chiropodist, he chuckled 
when he saw how completely his plan had 
succeeded. He took a new house, and spent 
the day in driving about in consultation with 
other chiropodists. In the capital of Cornu- 
copia, St. Bunionsburg, there are now twenty 
chiropodists and debunionizers for one ten 
years ago; and what is worse, because it af- 
fects us most, this absurd custom has spread 
to England, and in a little while we shall see 
all the young ladies in the land tottering 





about with their toes on the ground and their 
heels in the air. 

From this delusion Lady Sweetapple was 
spared. She had a very goud rule: she only 
followed the fashion when she thought it 
suited her looks. In other words, she was a 
fashion to herself, and a dangerous heretic 
against its creed—a freethinker in fashion; 
and if all the chiropodists and dress-makers, 
who follow the fashion as rigidly as the 
Scribes and Pharisees of old, could have had 
their way, they would have burned Lady 
Sweetapple on a pile made of high heels and 
old crinolines; only, fortunately, this is a 
free country, and they could not have their 
way. 

But we cannot stay up-stairs all day see- 
ing Lady Sweetapple dress. It is not proper ; 
and so we will say no more than that she 
came down most bewitchingly attired, about 
twelve o’clock; for that was the hour at 
which the walking-party was to start. 

In the hall she found Alice Carlton and 
Edward—the inseparables hitherto of our 
story. Florry was in the conservatory, pick- 
ing a bouquet for Miss Markham, and Harry 
Fortescue was reading the debate in the li- 
brary. Colonel and Mrs. Barker were walk- 
ing up and down on the terrace with the regu- 
larity of sentries—she wrapped up, as usual, 
in him, and he vouchsafing the remark that 
he had never felt such heat, not even “in the 
Runn of Cutch, in our famous march to 
overtake the Ram Chowdah, when—” 

“Jerry dear,” said his wife, meekly, “I 
am afraid there’s not time enough for that 
story; it’s past twelve.” 

“Very true, my dear,” said Colonel Bar- 
ker, looking at his watch. “I had no idea it 
was so late. Time goes so quickly with 
you!” 

“La, Jerry! don’t say any thing of the 
kind. I’m such an old woman!” 

“None the worse for that,” said Colonel 
Barker, rather sternly for him. “I’m an old 
man, if you like; but, as for you, I don’t call 
you old at all.” 

“Well, at any rate, we are both older 
than we were at the last census—that you'll 
allow.” 

“Of course, I will,” said Colonel Barker; 
“but, if [ lived through twenty censuses, I 
should never find a wife more to my mind 
than you.” 

“ Now, then, Colonel Barker,” called Ed- 
ward, out of one of the drawing-room win- 
dows, “‘ we’re all waiting for you. You can’t 
go by the terrace; the lime-tree avenue is on 
the other side of the house.” 

“Coming directly,” said Colonel Barker, 
whose romantic attentions and speeches to 
Mrs. Barker were thus interrupted. 

“Jerry dear,” said Mrs. Barker, “ you 
know I believe every word you say.” 

“T hope you do,” said Colonel Barker, 
again growing rather stern. “I hope, too, 
we are neither of us going to begin to tell 
lies, now that we are not so young as we 
were,” 

“Why should we, Jerry?” said Mrs. 
Barker. 

“Oh, you may well ask, ‘Why should 
we ?’” said Colonel Barker, oracularly ; and 
then he stopped, for by this time they had 
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joined the others, and it was a law of Colonel 
Barker’s nature that he would not be senti- 
mental even to his wife in company. His was 
that noble nature that felt it was no more 
possible to make love in the presence of 
others than it is fora woman to be in love 
with three people all at once. 

“ Here you are at last,” said Harry Fortes- 
cue. “We have been waiting ever so long 
for you both!” 3 

“Don’t believe him, Colonel Barker,” said 
Edward Vernon. “He was not here himself 
a minute ago. The fact is, he has turned 
politician.” 

So off they went across the court, at the 
back of the hall; and then, turning through 
a side-gate, they were at once in a noble lime 
avenue, which was more than half a mile in 
length, under the shade of which they could 
walk protected from the sun almost all the 
way to Miss Markham’s cottage. 

But as they crossed the court — Lady 
Sweetapple attired as one of the lilies of the 
field, and Florry and Alice also in very be- 
coming though not so elaborate costumes— 
they were seen by other persons from the 
house. 

“There they go—four happy young things, 
and two as happy old ones. How delightful 
it is to see an elderly couple so fond of one 
another as Colonel and Mrs. Barker!” 

This was said by Lady Carlton, who caught 
sight of them from one of the upper windows. 
Then, as ber thoughts turned to her own chil- 
dren, she said to herself—not out loud, as 
Lady Sweetapple had spoken her thoughts : 

“T wonder if Mr. Fortescue and Mr. Ver- 
non know how very well off my girls will be? 
They are both very nice young men.” 

At the same moment Mr. and Mrs. Mar- 
joram were surveying the walking-party from 
the windows of the library, which looked on 
the court. 

“There they go!” said the latter, with 
her usual asperity. ‘The votaries of fashion 
and frivolity, Mr. Marjoram. Such is life too 
often, even in the case of the old, a mockery, 
a delusion, and a snare!” 

We know these last words are a quotation, 
and rather a hackneyed one; but, seeing how 
much there is of such false coin passing in all 
directions, some of our characters would never 
speak at all, any more than some living per- 
sonages, if they were never to speak but 
when they said something original. 

“Indeed, my dear,” said Mr. Marjoram, 
who, after losing two games at billiards to 
Mr. Beeswing, had recovered his equilibrium, 
“TI do not see what folly and frivolity there 
is in taking a short walk in the month of 
June.” 

“Mr. Marjoram,” said Mrs. Marjoram, 
“after your conduct of last night, I desire 
that you will never again call me ‘my dear.’” 

“If you speak in that way,” said Mr. Mar- 
joram, “1 shall wish that I had not given up 
my intention of going with them. I only 
stayed at home, as you know, to please you.” 

“If you continue to insult me, Mr. Mar- 
joram, I shall at once leave the room. No 
doubt, your heart is burning to see that lady 
on whom you lavished so much attention last 
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“My disgrace! What disgrace? I am 
sure I do not know what you mean.” 

“ That is often the case with the hardened 
sinner. Read what Bishop Butler says in his 
sermons about habits.” 

“1 am sure I wish I knew an amusing and 
improving book to read this hot day,” said 
Mr. Marjoram, anxious to turn the conversa- 
tion, which was getting beyond his depth. 
When Mrs. Marjoram began to ‘talk of But- 
ler’s “ Sermons” or Hooker’s “ Ecclesiastical 
Polity,” Mr. Marjoram knew that she was in 
a dangerous state of mind, and not to be 
trifled with. It was—just as much as when 
you see a bull with a ring in his nose, or a 
cow with tips to her horns—a warning that 
you are not to go too near to them. 

“Mr. Marjoram,” said Mrs. Marjoram, sol- 
emnly, “do you really wish to read an im- 
proving book? I say nothing about ‘ amus- 
ing,’ for I have long ceased to find any 
amusement in life, as you well know, and for 
what reasons. But if you ask for an im- 
proving book, take down the ‘ Homilies’ from 
that shelf. The third volume on the second 
shelf.” 

Then, as Mr. Marjoram, with a groan, 
handed her the volume mechanically, she 
went on: 

“Tlere, read this homily on ‘Gluttony 
and Drunkenness,’ and lay the lessons it con- 
tains to your heart, after those lesser vices 
which you also exhibited last night.” 

“T have read it often before at your ad- 
vice,” said Mr. Marjoram, submissively ; “ but, 
though you have often said that particular 
homily just suited my case, I can safely say I 
never found any thing in it which seemed to 
refer to me or my habits,” 

“That is often the case, Mr. Marjoram. 
I say now, as I have said a thousand times 
before, ‘None so blind as those that won't 
see.’” 

“ Except those that can’t,” said Mr. Mar- 
joram, tortured into a slight coruscation of 
wit, and then continuing, “ at any rate there’s 
nothing in that homily against smoking.” 

“That only shows how much more wicked 
the world has grown since that book was 
written. Tobacco, one of the greatest pests 
of this age, was not then discovered. If it 
had existed in Europe, it would have been 
classed with other kinds of intemperance, 
and denounced. But this only proves that 
you, like all the rest of the world, except 
the salt of the earth, have become more 
wicked and depraved than the good and holy 
man who wrote that book conceived could 
ever be the case. Your remark, therefore, 
about tobacco, is very flippant and uncalled 
for. Of course tobacco is included, though 
not in name, in other classes of intemper- 
ance. But I shall retire to my room till 
luncheon, and in the mean time I hope you 
will meditate on my words.” 

“This is rather overdoing it,” said the 
meek Mr. Marjoram, after turning over the 
leaves of the homily. “TI realiy do not feel 
as if I were in the habit of overeating myself 
and overdrinking myself every day. I am sure 
Iam not. I know, very often, if it weren’t for 
the club, I shouldn’t get enough to eat. Mrs. 
Marjoram cares so little for eating herself, 
and really lives on so little, that she does not 





sometimes consider that, if men work, they 
must eat and drink. No,I am not, thank 
Heaven, cither a glutton or a drunkard; and 
as for tobacco, with my headache, I think it 
will be a very long time before I smoke an- 
other cigar.” 

With these words he carefully restored 
the volume toits place on the shelf, threw 
himself into an easy-chair, and pretended to 
read a book of African travels; but long be- 
fore the adventurous voyagers had eaten 
their first bowl of couscousoo, or slaughtered 
their first kid, and before they had noted 
down in their vocabulary one single African 
word, Mr. Marjoram was fast asleep, quite 
out of the world of persecution and homilies, 
whether oral or written, in the land of Nod, 
where there is really so much comfort and 
consolation for spirits tormented in what is 
so often this very hell upon earth. 

He had not slept,as he thought, no, not 
five minutes or five seconds, when he was 
awakened by the gong for luncheon, He 
had been asleep an hour and a half, and yet 
it seemed as though he had not had those pro- 
verbial forty winks which some of us are so 
fond of taking after dinner. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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From THE German OF Exise Poko, 


1. 

T was in the third year of the Reign of Ter- 
ror, on the 9th of March, 1795. Night 
had thrown her dark veil over feverish Paria, 
and the streets were quiet, while the walls of 
the Temple, distinctly outlined amid the gloom, 
rose like a mighty spectre into the air. A 
profound silence rested upon the prison of the 
royal orphans; the immense building seemed 
dead. The guard's monotonous tread was 
echoed afar, broken now and then by low 
singing, as the young soldier hummed to him- 
self a snatch of the carmagnole of bloody 
memory, or some merry little melody of home. 
He was a native of Brittany, and his thoughts 
carried him far away to sunny fields. Who 
knows but that some pretty little face nodded 
to him from the distance, as from clouds, and 
that two well-known eyes looked smilingly 
upon him, so as to withdraw his attention from 

all that was going on around him ? 

Pleasing recollections must have taken him 
captive, otherwise he would probably have 
long since challenged the two forms that were 
approaching the small side-gate. They were 
a man and a woman, in plain clothes, evident- 
ly good citizens of Paris; for they were con- 
versing about the warm spring night in a loud 
tone and without fear, and knocked coura- 
geously at the small wooden door. 

“Who's there?” now asked the listening 
guard, 
“A worthy citoyenne, who would speak 
with the creole Laurent, the attendant of little 
Capet,” answered the man. 

“He promised to pop out his head at nine 
o'clock,” added the charming voice of a 
woman. “I have brought him something from 
his garden, The wicked fellow longs more 
after his flowers than after his wife and chil- 
dren.” 
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The soldier was in a particularly good 
humor, in consequence of his reveries. ‘“ Do 
wait a little longer, my dear,” he whispered, 
familiarly, “ your lover will not be slow to get 
his kiss, if you are as pretty as your voice, 
which I cannot think of doubting. Why did 
you not bring a lantern with you, so that a | 
person might look you in the face?” 

Even before he had quite finished saying | 
these words, the gate was slightly opened. A | 
ray of light made its way through the aperture, 
and fell upon a female countenance of so much | 
grace and loveliness as to make the Breton, 
fairly st=>efied with admiration, arrest his 
step. 

“Are you here at last, Laurent?” the 
young woman now cried in a loud and unem- 
barrassed tone. “I have already been wait- 
ing some time for you. See, I have brought 
you some violets, a whole flower-pot full— 
there are a good many buds among them, and 
I think they will bloom a long while.” 

“ How good of you to keep your premise!” 
he replied. “ What joy they will give! They 
are our favorite flowers.” 

“Our!” repeated the young soldier, with 
a slight touch of scorn. “ He speaks like the 
royal child, little Capet. It is bad company 
for an honest republican, where one learns 
such words.” 

“ Well, I meant myself and my wife,” said 
Laurent, in a conciliating manner.—“ Fure- 
well, my dear, I must be gone!” 

“Then kiss each other before parting. It 
may be out of your power to do so to-morrow, 
as another will be on guard.” 

But the young woman had already seized 
her companion’s arm, and had vanished in the 
darkness. The gate was shut again. 

“Laurent can wait till he visits me at 
home, and—so can I. Good-night, my brave 
fellow!” the sweet voice sportively returned 
from the other side of the street. 

While the soldier, pacing up and down, 
thought of the charming face which had risen 
like a phantom before him, and envied the 
good fortune of him who nursed the sick dau- 
phin, the young woman’s companion was sigh- 
ing, in a tone of the utmost solicitude: “ Ma- 
dame, you are playing a dangerous game ; your 
tender heart will bring ruin upon you. You 
have but just escaped the guillotine, and are 
again recklessly hazarding your beautiful neck. 
Think of your children, Josephine Beauhar- 
nais, and—of your friends!” 

“ Oh, hush, Barras!” she gently answered, 
“do not try to prevent me from this. It isa 
simple act of charity. Just because I think 
of Hortense and Eugene, I cannot bear to see 
the sufferings of the orphans in the Temple 
without making a feeble attempt to mitigate 
them. Let me have my own way, and still 
accompany me as my faithful friend. If you 
will not, I must go alone and trust to the pro- 
tection of the angels. Day and night I think 
of the poor royal children. And have I not 
at other times seen a tear glisten in your eye 
when Laurent was telling of the tortures, and 
the horrible black spiders and mice—” 

“Hush—hush, fair lady! We are upon 
the street, and not secure enough to utter such 
treasonable complaints,” whispered the ci-de- 
vant count, now the citizen and republican, 





Barras. 


“ Well, will you go with me again to-mor- 
row?” 

“Who could resist you? 
you at the appointed hour.” 

Many more evenings did the young widow 
undertake that dangerous walk to the Temple, 
a nosegay of flowers in her hand, designed to 
decorate the prison of the dying boy. The 
brave creole, Laurent, who had known her fa- 
ther, the royal harbor-master Tascher de la 
Pagerie, had one day sought the daughter, 
and wrung the young woman’s heart by his 
descriptions of the martyrdom of an innocent 
child. 

It was in his few hours of leisure that, sit- 
ting in Josephine’s room, he would tell of the 
tortured boy, of his patience and meekness, 
of his consuming longing for his mother, and 
of his passionate love of flowers. Oh, his 
auditors were full of such interest and sympa- 
thy! How beautiful she was, that tender 
young woman, as she sat opposite to him, lis- 
tening intently, fixing her large eyes upon his 
earnest countenance, her cheeks glowing with 
emotion ! 

A tall girl, scarcely twelve years of age, 
clasped in her arms, leaned upon her shoul- 
der; a handsome boy sat at her feet, his head 
pressed against her knees. Josephine’s hand 
—what a surpassingly beautiful hand !—was 
hid in Eugene’s dark locks. How often did 
scalding tears fall upon the boy’s forehead ; 
how often did the beautiful girl bend down to 
kiss the wet cheeks of her beloved mother! 
And then Laurent would, perhaps, tell of 
“madame” also, the young dauphiness, who, 
separated from her dying brother, had been 
doomed to lead a life of hardships and priva- 
tions in the deepest seclusion. But still the 
king’s delicate daughter was proud and un- 
humbled, and never did a request or a com- 
plaint escape her lips. And, as runs that old, 
deeply-mournful ballad of the king’s children, 
who were unable to reach each other, be- 


cause 
“The water was much too deep,” 


I shall bé with 


so these two had also been torn asunder, the 
brother and sister; and it was an easier task 
to sail through the ocean than to pass the 
small space in the Temple separating Louis 
XVII.’s prison-cell from the dungeon of the 
princess. Subsequently Josephine’s lovely 
face and that of her daughter also appeared 
very often at the windows of the dwelling of 
Louis XVI.’s faithful servant, the good Huet, 
which looked toward the garden of the Tem- 
ple. The last weeks preceding her release, 


Maria Theresa was permitted to take the air | 
there, and, during that time, fair female hands | 


would throw flowers to the royal orphan, or 
sweet voices would sing songs of liberty and 
happiness. For too well the charming widow 
Beauharnais knew the tortures of imprison- 
ment, and life with liberty now seemed to her 
doubly beautiful. No eyes looked with deep- 
er compassion upon the young princess than 
the eyes of Josephine. 


Three months had elapsed since that first 
gift of violets. Summer, with its many-hued 
pinions, was hovering over the earth; the 
time of the roses had come, bringing balm to 
all suffering hearts. 

And doubly sad it was, amid all the re- 





joicing without, when, at seven o’clock in the 
evening of the 10th of June, the great gate 
of the Temple state-prison was opened, in 
order to give egress to afuneral-train. A de- 
tachment of eight soldiers of the line marched 
in front; then came a small coffin, scantily 
covered by a black cloth. Within it lay, 
shrouded in white linen, without a pillow for 
his fair-haired, weary head, the Dauphin of 
France, his limbs composed by the hands of 
faithful attendants and nurses. The child, 
whose entrance into life had, scarcely ten 
years before, been hailed with joy by a whole 
nation; the child, whose delicate frame had 
been most tenderly nursed and cherished, who 
had been surrounded by all the splendor of 
the earth, borne by the tenderest love, now 
slept in his last little bed, poorer and more 
forsaken than the meanest beggar. But a 
blissful peace rested upon the noble, wasted 
face of pain, a sweet, profound repose; and 
the glory of martyrdom encircled the spotless 
brow. Now all was overcome; the agonies 
of earthly life faded away like a troubled 
dream; the holy angels of God bore the 
transfigured child in their arms to a most 
blissful meeting with those he loved. 

The funeral-train, which was followed by 
the commissary of police, Dussex, with the 
municipal commissaries and the attendants 
of the prince, being closed by a corporal with 
a few soldiers, moved slowly through the 
streets to the church-yard of Ste.-Marguerite. 
Many weeping women and children, bearing 
flowers, accompanied it at a distance—sym- 
pathy was stronger than fear. Men uncov- 
ered their heads as the small, unadorned cof- 
fin passed by. But from the first-story win- 
dow of a house in the Rue de la Corderie a 
wreath of white roses fell upon the black 
pall. The lovely woman standing up there 
held in her arms two children, whom she 
pressed sobbingly to her bosom. She did not 
draw back when Dussex’s lynx-eyes looked 
up at her; courageously she thus admitted 
herself the giver of the touching gift. The 
wreath remained upon the coffin, for no hand 
was bold enough to wrest this ornament from 
the innocent dead. 

Not fur from the entrance, in a corner by 
the wall, the Dauphin of France, Louis XVIL, 
was buried. With plain sods his mound was 
precipitately covered. But, after the escort 
had left the church-yard, the deceased child 
received a touching ovation. Troops of chil- 
dren flocked thither, and in tender haste 
heaped flowers upon the grave. It was a 
throne of flowers for him who had loved flow- 
ers so well, as beautiful, as fragrant as they 
are in fairy-tales. And, late in the evening, 
the cabinet-painter Lasne and the faithful 
Laurent, the child’s last attendants, stole out 
to embed a pot of violet-leaves carefully at 
the sleeper’s head. The blue flowers were 
long since dead; but this bunch of violets 
had been the child's last joy; day and night 
it had stood beside the couch of pain, and, 
even on the last morning, his feeble little 
hands had glided caressingly over the leaves. 

“They will bloom again in the spring,” be 
had gently whispered to himself. 

“ We would grieve,” said Laurent, “did 
we not take them to him. Violet-leaves shall 
cover his little heart.” 
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And they covered the mound, these leaves 
did, so that a blade of grass was scarcely to 
be seen upon the grave in the corner of the 
church-yard of Ste.-Marguerite. It was won- 
derful to see how luxuriantly these violets 
of the beautiful Josephine Beauharnais grew, 
and how they spread a fragrant, richly-em- 
broidered coverlet, more beautiful than one 
of ermine and purple, over the last couch of 
the royal child. : 


Il. 


The dictator of the new government, the 
elegant and amiable Marquis de Barras, that 
noble cavalier of the Revolution, gave a brill- 
iant entertainment at the Luxembourg Palace 
in Paris. His entertainments enjoyed a high 
reputation, and all eagerly accepted his invi- 
tations from the circumstance that they found 
at his parties such luxury as called to mind 
the palmiest days of the monarchy, with, at 
the same time, a tone of the greatest unre- 
straint, and, above all, the handsomest wom- 
en. It was in January of the year 1796. 
Those brilliantly-illuminated halls, which to 
this hour had been trod by kings and princes 
alone, were filled with a mixed throng of the 
most dissimilar persons. Many a charming 
little foot, which would have done honor to a 
duchess, but which had never stepped upon 
carpets and inlaid floors, glided heedlessly 
over the same floor which the gold-embroid- 
ered trains of the beautiful Marie Antoinette 
and her ladies had swept. There was laugh- 
ing, jesting, and dancing, as if Marat and 
Robespierre had never signed their bloody 
decrees ; forgotten seemed the horrible spec- 
tre of the guillotine. The warm light of the 
windows beamed far out into the cold, dark 
night. 

A crowd of striking and distinguished men, 
of celebrated individuals of the republic, 
surged up and down together with the most 
charming women, thrice-lovely faces, upon 
which the eye hung with rapture. How much 
of youth and beauty had the executioner’s 
axe still spared! and, though the most brill- 
iant—the fascinating Madame St.-Ameranthe 
and the beautiful Madame Roland—were miss- 
ing from this circle, yet were others there, 
whose smiles brought oblivion also, whose 
glances were also able to intoxicate. Over 
how many of these shining necks had the knife 
of the “petit Louison” hung a few weeks 
before, and who seemed to think of it still! 

Two women in particular were there, to 
whose charmed circle the men of every age 
and rank seemed chained: the one attracted 
general attention by her truly brilliant beauty 
and Junonian figure; the other, by her grace 
and vivacity, by her perfect loveliness, and 
by an expression of the sweetest womanli- 
ness, that female charm most fatal to a man’s 
heart. There was something calling for pro- 
tection in the manner in which she raised her 
long, black eyelashes, something sweetly de- 
pendent in her way of leaning upon her 
friend’s arm, something maidenly and coy in 
her smile. These two women were Josephine 
Beauharnais and Thérése Cabarrus, the wid- 
ow of De Fontenay, now Madame Tallien. 
As they stood beside each other in the circle 
of their admirers, they formed an exceedingly 
fascinating picture by reason of the contrast 





between them: Thérése, the Spaniard, in her 
gorgeous habit after the Greek fashion, the 
golden diadem upon her brow, her magnifi- 
cent hair bound in a knot at her proud shoul- 
ders—a costume according so beautifully with 
the faultless purity of her profile and the 
classic proportions of her figure—and Jose- 
phine in a plain white dress, a wreath of vio- 
lets in her short, curly locks, a small bunch 
of violets at her bosom, with her childlike 
smile and that glance, at once tender and 
burning, those eyes which no one ever for- 
got who had once encountered them. 

Both women loved each other affection- 
ately. The flower of their friendship had 
taken root in the ground of a dungeon. For 
weeks, Thérése and Josephine awaited their 
execution, confined in the same prison of the 
Conciergerie. They gave each other a fare- 
well embrace each evening, fearing that one 
might be torn from the other in the night, and 
no time might be left for a kiss; and each 
morning they again embraced with joy at be- 
ing granted another day of companionship. 

Was it the recollection of those days of 
terror that still at times cast a sudden pale- 
ness over the creole’s sweet face, imparting to 
her eyes that moist light, which they called 
veiled, and which often obscured the beaming 
blue orbs in the midst of the most lively con- 
versation ? She would then cling tremblingly 
closer to her friend, who had borne those times 
of torture with the greatest courage. Thé- 
rése Tallien spoke with pleasure of those ago- 
nies she had overcome; Josephine, never. But 
ever since her imprisonment, Josephine loved 
violets. The prison-keeper’s little daughter 
had brought her a nosegay of the fragrant 
blue flowers on the eve of her deliverance, 
and, holding them in her hand, she passed the 
threshold of the Conciergerie. Happiness, 
liberty, and sunshine, were henceforth syno- 
nymes to her for violets. She would have liked 
to give violets to all whom she loved, and to 
all the sad ; she preferred to wear violet color, 
and wrought violets upon the border of her 
dresses, This evening, also, at the dictator’s 
brilliant entertainment, she was adorned by 
violets only, while all the others had arrayed 
themselves in the most costly manner. But, 
notwithstanding this fragrant simplicity of 
dress, she was more charming than any, a 
most lovely, fresh spring-flower amid all the 
roses, carnations, and beautiful exotics. She 
was strangely fluttered this evening. For 
at length she was to behold him face to face, 
her protector’s much-lauded friend, young 
General Bonaparte, the hero of Toulon. With 
what passionate interest had she followed all 
the descriptions of her friends, who raised 
him almost to a level with the heroes of old! 
How she never tired of asking and hearing 
about his valor and daring, about his wonder- 
ful generalship, about the proud energy of his 
manner, before which all were obliged to bow! 
As Desdemona listens to the marvellous deeds 
of Othello, and half unconsciously opens to 
the victor the portals of her heart, so did 
Josephine Beauharnais hang on the enthu- 
siastic praises which Barras lavished upon 
his youthful favorite. And when he stood 
before her, when their eyes met in one long 
look, kindling sparks flew over and back from 
soul to soul. In the man’s heart the deep 





red flower of passion sprung up at his first 
meeting with this woman, whom Barras had 
described to him as the loveliest of her 
sex. He who had passed the proudest beau- 
ties coldly by, fell a captive at first sight to 
this tender being with the arching neck; the 
soft roundness of figure, and enchanting grace, 
the creole vivacity varying with a graceful 
languidness of motion, the fire of the look, 
the clearness of the complexion, the beautiful 
hair, the seductive mouth, the charmingly- 
dimpled chin, the surpassingly beautiful hands 
and feet, formed an irresistible whole. And 
the grave young man, whose soul to this hour 
had been filled by dreams of glory and honor 
only, gave himself up unresistingly to a new 
and more potent feeling ; he tremblingly put 
out his hand, not for the cold, scentless laurel, 
but for the rosy crown of love. 

And Josephine felt with a sweet thrill the 
look of passionate admiration which now dwelt 
upon her. Again and again her eyes fur- 
tively followed the regular lines of that 
wonderful head, and rested upon the proud 
brow and the finely-chiselled, aristocratic 
mouth. The young general was almost a 
stranger in the company; but Josephine 
Beauharnais, who knew everybody, pointed 
out to him many a striking personage, many 
a celebrated name, and explained many an 
existing relation. For Bonaparte, in sullen 
resentment at the ingratitude of the popular 
representatives, who, after the catastrophe of 
the ninth of Thermidor, persecuted him as an 
adherent of the fallen rulers, deprived him of 
the command of the artillery, and dared to 
offer him in lieu a brigade of infantry in La 
Vendée, had withdrawn into the strictest se- 
clusion, With only a few faithful friends, 
he lived in bitter privation at Paris, poor, 
obscure, and almost forgotten. What bold 
projects fermented in his mind during that 
silent period! Over the whole globe flew 
his thoughts, and his soul, thirsting for glory, 
longed to grasp the stars, 

Gradually, the sweet embarrassment which 
Bonaparte’s first glance bad caused the young 
woman to feel gave way in his presence; Jo- 
sephine Beauharnais soon chatted and smiled 
in his society with the ravishing grace of a 
child, which feels itself safe by the side of a 
protecting friend. Bonaparte remained at 
her side the whole evening, and with delight 
Barras perceived how quickly an attachment 
was springing up between his two favorites. 

When the young general escorted the 
charming Josephine to her carriage, at the 
close of the brilliant entertainment, the bunch 
of violets dropped from her bosom at hia 
feet. 

Only two months later, on March 9, 1796, 
Josephine, widow of Beaubarnais, was united 
in wedlock to General Napoleon Bonaparte, at 
the city-hall of Paris. 

A lovelier bride, and more radiant with 
happiness, had, perhaps, never crossed the 
threshold of the old hall. Her smile, when 
she looked up to the man of her glowing love, 
reminded one of spring. Her plain dress was 
embroidered with violets; in her tiny hand 
she held a bunch of violets, whose fragrance 
brought dreams of a happiness without end ! 
And he? His eyes rested upon her with 
pride and passionate tenderness ; how he loved 
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her! Could such love ever end? An eter- 
nity seemed too short to him for the posses- 
sion of Josephine. ll the glory, all the hon- 
or, which his great soul longed to acquire, was 
worth acquiring only for her sake; to lay down 
even a crown at those child-like feet seemed 
to him a paltry gift. 

And in the midst of these thoughts and 
emotions, he felt his young wife’s hand lying 
upon his arm, and heard her sweet voice say : 
“Let me henceforth always see violets on 
this day—they will bring me good luck.” 

Was she, perhaps, thinking of the fact 
that that day, a year ago, she had sent the 
last sunbeam of happiness into the dungeon 
of the dying dauphin by means of her nosegay 
of violets ? 

Napoleon Bonaparte did not forget this 
request. Wherever he might be, Josephine 
always found a nosegay of fresh violets upon 
her prie-dieu on the anniversary of her wed- 
ding-day. And the general’s young wife re- 
ceived this greeting of love with no greater 
delight, with no more passionate gratitude, 
than later the wife of the first consul received 
it, and, still later, the empress. It was ever 
the violets which Josephine’s brilliant eyes 
first sought on the morning of the festal day, 
and no present, how rich soever it might be, 
was noticed until, holding the blue flowers 
in her hands, she had offered up a prayer for 
him who had become the sun of her life. 


Years rolled on—the heights of earthly 
prosperity had been climbed—the way led 
downward again into the valley. The con- 
queror of the world, who prescribed laws to 
the nations, stood upon the pinnacle of his 
power. The Peace of Tilsit had been signed, 
the house of Braganza had ceased to reign, 
Etruria was united to France, the whole Rhine 
was declared French property, the usurpation 
of Spain decreed. With more anxiety and 
fear than joy and triumph did Josephine’s 
eyes pursue her spouse's brilliant career. It 
seemed as though her tender brow looked 
more serene beneath a wreath of flowers than 
beneath the imperial diadem, though the 
charming woman, on all public occasions, 
exhibited a’ the dignity and magnificence of 
a true empress. As yet the rosy chains of 
the most devoted womanliness held the hero 
captive; as vet the fair empress, the chari- 
table, warm-hearted woman, the generous in- 
tercessor, was honored. But already the 
clouds were lowering over her head ; already 
the sheet-lightning could be seen in the dis- 
tance, precursor of the thunder-bolt which was 
to shatter her happiness in pieces. She di- 
vined the coming blow; she trembled as each 
new day broke. For she knew that the child- 
lessness of her union was regarded as a crime 
against the nation; that the emperor was be- 
sieged with prayers to dissolve the marriage ; 
and they even ventured to use innuendoes in 
her presence, having for their object to deter- 
mine her in favor of a voluntary separation. 

But she would not hear a thing so ter- 
rible, she would not believe a thing so hor- 
rible ; gathering all her strength, she exerted 
herself to appear untroubled and cheerful. 
For he loved brilliant eyes and happy smiles : 





her for her merry eyes and for her smile, 
when first he beheld her? And therefore she 
kept on adorning herself for him; therefore 
she put rouge upon her pale cheeks ; there- 
fore she pressed back her burning tears to 
her heart, that writhed with pain; therefore 
she smiled. For she loved him, that wonder- 
ful man, even as the flower loves the light; 
and an existence without him was for her as 
a night without stars, as a grave without the 
hope of resurrection. 

And again the 9th of March had come; 
the year was 1808. But the nosegay of vio- 
lets had not yet been carried into the em- 
press’s apartments; the imperial gardener 
had suddenly died the day before, and Napo- 
leon had forbidden that any nosegay should 
be brought from those gardens whose keeper 
was a corpse. Messenger after messenger 
had consequently been dispatched for violets 
in vain; the blue flowery stream seemed to 
have dried up in Paris of a sudden. Nearer 
and nearer came the hour when the empress 
was wont to receive her consort’s greeting ; 
still, no nosegay of violets appeared. Napo- 
leon grew uneasy; he was acquainted with 
Josephine’s easily-agitated temperament, her 
belief in bad omens and evil auguries—she 
would become frightened, and weep, if this 
most momentous day of her life were to bring 
her no fragrance of violets. All kinds of 
torturing thoughts took possession of him. 
He was unable to stay in the room any longer. 
Attended by his adjutant only, he left the 
palace, and wended his way toward the Lou- 
vre. It was at the first entrance-gate that 
the emperor suddenly stood still. Crouching 
in a corner there, sat a poor old woman, and 
before her stood a basket full of the most 
beautiful violets. With an incredulous smile, 
the woman stared at the rich sum for which 
her plain flowers were so quickly bartered. 
The emperor himself carried them to the pal- 
ace; and, holding out the nosegay to his con- 
sort with a cheerful smile, related to her what 
trouble it had cost him to place the loved 
children of Spring in her hands at the proper 
time. With a look of the tenderest gratitude 
upon the giver, she pressed her lovely coun- 
tenance into the flowers, drawing a deep 
breath. But, of a sudden, a deathly pallor 
overspread her cheeks; her brilliant eyes 
closed, and, nearly fainting away, Josephine 
leaned her brow against the emperor’s shoul- 
der. 

“Take them away!” she faltered, sob- 
bing. “These flowers contain the seeds of 
death ; they were blooming upon a grave!” 

From that hour forward, the empress was 
as a broken reed, and yielded herself unre- 
sistingly to the most dire apprehensions. To 
soothe her, they inquired and searched for 
three days, till the old woman was again 
found who had sold the flowers to the em- 
peror on that morning. She tremblingly con- 
fessed that she had plucked the violets in a 
corner of the church-yard of Ste.-Marguerite! 


The cruel separation had been consum- 
mated; the Austrian princess had assumed 
the place of the most faithful of wives; the 
stricken deer had fled into the deepest soli- 
tude to die there. Josephine became an in- 


she durst not weep; and had he not loved | mate of charming Malmaison, and there wept 





over her lost paradise. An ineffaceable splen- 
dor of spring-like poetry rests upon this 
refuge of mourning love and its inhabitant ; 
something like the odor of violets is per- 
ceived, as the mind thinks of this lonely, love- 
ly woman, The divorced empress here sur- 
rounded herself with flowers of every descrip- 
tion ; verdure and flowers form the invariable 
background to our picture of the mourner at 
Malmaison ; yet one flower was not cultivated 
there—Josephine would see violets no more. 
Gone were the embroidered flowers from 
the border of her garments; never again 
did the banished woman wear violets ; never 
durst any one speak to her of these her 
darlings. Of the loss of her magnificence 
she could speak smilingly. The loss of the 
man she worshipped broke her heart. She 
could not be angry with him; she accepted 
her fate with resignation, as a trial from a 
higher hand. Only outwardly she looked 
upon herself as separated from her consort 
her soul no earthly or heavenly power could 
disunite from his soul. How many a touch- 
ing epistle sped from the cell of Malmaison 
into the hero’s tent, which has been preserved 
for posterity as the most beautiful monument 
of the imperishable fidelity and love of a 
noble female heart ! 

The battle of Brienne had been fought, 
and the emperor had written to his ever- 
remembered companion: “I sought death in 
the fight; it were my benefactor. But you I 
would wish to see once more!” Josephine 
had shed tears without number; and so the 
month of March, 1814, had come. It was an 
enchantingly beautiful spring-day. Lonely, 
deeply immersed in painfully sweet recollec- 
tions, the empress was walking up and down 
in the garden. Alas! this was no longer the 
light, elastic step of former years—the gentle 
woman had grown so very weary! Charming 
that lovely form still was; ravishing to this 
hour even was that pale, noble face, with the 
touching lines of sorrow about the lips. They 
had left the mourner alone; she desired to 
be alone to-day. The letters from her chil- 
dren—the Duchess of St.-Leu and the Duke 
of Leuchtenberg—she still held unopened in 
her hand. She was incapable of thinking of 
any thing else, feeling any thing else, but his 
misfortune. A vast, ardent yearning filled 
her whole being. Oh, to be permitted but to 
kneel at his feet, but to gaze up at him, but 
to comfort him, to share privations, danger, 
and exile with him! This was the constant, 
burning wish of ber soul. Prayers ascended 
from her wrung heart for his peace and for 
his child. 

Suddenly, at a turn of the road which led 
back to the chateau, a little boy came run- 
ning toward her. It was a scarcely three- 
years-old, beautiful child, dressed in black 
velvet; and from beneath his dark-colored 
cap bright curls fell upon his tender shoul- 
ders. His tiny hands firmly clasped a large 
nosegay of violets, and his blue eyes looked 
up brightly and inquiringly at her. 

“ Are you the empress?” asked a sweet 
voice. “Then you shall have the flowers; 
and papa sends his greetings, and he is here, 
and I am to ask you—” 

A ery of mingled bliss and anguish es- 
caped Josephine’s lips. She did not ask, 
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“Who are you?” She knew all. The child 
—his child—was pressed to her heart, cov- 
ered by her kisses and tears. 

The first burst of tenderness over, she 
raised herself, half unconsciously. 

“Where is he?” she cried. 
goto him. Come, come!” 

But, alas! her feet refuse to perform their 
office; her wildly-beating heart robs her of 
breath; and, swooning away, with the be- 
loved child in her arms, she sinks—upon the 
breast of the emperor, who at this moment 
stands before her. 


“We will 


Scarcely two months after this agitating 
meeting, a coffin stood in the garden salon of 
Malmaison. Surrounded by flowers, covered 
with flowers, the spring-flower in the life of 
the great emperor reposed upon a white-silk 
pillow, wrought with viclets. The banish- 
ment of her beloved to Elba, to share which 
had been refused her, had crushed her life. 
When Fortune still stood by his side, she had 
endured living at a distance from him. She 
died because she was not permitted to be his 
companion and comfortress in his misfor- 
tune. 

After the death of the captive of St. He- 
lena, there were found in a golden box, which 
the emperor never suffered to leave his per- 
son, some withered violets and a bright curl 
of hair. They were memorials of the two 
beings whom the emperor had worn in his 
heart to his last moment—of his morning- 
star, the beloved of his youth, and of his 
evening-star, his child. 


In the church of Ruel, at no great dis- 
tance from Malmaison, a marble statue of 
Josephine has been placed, a lovely, kneeling 
form. Nothing could be more characteristic 
of her. Her whole life was one of humility— 
that violet-like humility of true, sacrificing 
love. 





THE POCKETS OF NORTH 
GEORGIA. 


HIRLING over the track of the West- 

ern and Atlantic Railroad, from Chat- 
tanooga to Atlanta, one may have some strik- 
ing glimpses of a region scarcely surpassed in 
America for picturesque features. Not content 
with the ordinary chaos of cliffs and caverns, 
cafions and gulches, abrupt mountain-spurs and 
rocky foot-hills, common to what in the South 
are called hill-countries, Nature has here in- 
dulged in a variety of grotesque freaks, by 
which miniature valleys have been caught in 
the green-clad arms of the counter - ridges, 
flung out from one to another of the distinct 
and almost parallel lines of general upheaval 
that traverse the Cherokee portion of Geor- 
gia, trending southward of a due westerly 
direction at a considerable angle. These 
small, usually roughly-elliptical enclosures, 
are called “ pockets” by the North Georgians, 
and the name seems to me a fitting and rath- 
er poetical one, expressive of the pretty idea 
that Dame Nature has furnished the robe here 
worn with certain snug receptacles, into which 
she has very carefully let fall a great variety 





of her choicest things. While elsewhere, 
excepting certain alluvial tracts known as 
river and creek “bottoms,” the soil of the 
country is generally thin and slaty, here in 
these pockets it is exceedingly strong, produ- 
cing remarkably rank masses of varied vege- 
tation. 

The areas of these singularly beautiful 
valleys vary greatly, ranging from one to two 
hundred acres, up to a thousand or more 
acres, and, consequently, the inhabitants of 
each pocket number from one family to twen- 
ty families and upward. 

Standing out sharply in fine weather, 
against the background of a sky as purely 
blue and soft as that of Italy, the mountain- 
peaks, fringed with a very uneven growth of 
pines, hickory-trees, and a variety of oaks, 
viewed from the lowest parts of the valleys, 
present to the eye a pleasing, billowy wall 
of nicely-shaded green falling into purple; 
while, if the observer is stationed on one of 
the higher points, the pocket lies below hima 
gently-rounded basin, holding within its cir- 
cumference a surface beautifully undulating, 
flecked with contrasting patches of alternat- 
ing field and woodland, enclosed by worm 
fences built in primitive style. Peeping out 
from the depths of luxuriant peach-orchards, 
the humble, ugly dwellings of the land-owners 
give to the scene an air of out-of-the-way sim- 
plicity rarely met with elsewhere. Indeed, 
these houses are unique in their structure, 
being neither “log-cabins,” such as the West- 
ern pioneers built in Ohio and Indiana, nor 
“hewed-log houses,” after the early Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee style; but split - log 
dwellings, made of semicylindrical slabs, pro- 
cured by opening the straight stems of the 
pine-trees longitudinally. These houses are 
covered with pine-boards, and the apertures 
between the logs, after the walls are built, are 
covered with long strips of the same timber 
split “‘ with the grain.” 

One beautiful feature of the pockets is 
formed by the clear, never-failing streamlets 
of cool, pure water generally found mean- 
dering through them, bordered with hazel, 
sassafras, and persimmon thickets. On tra- 
cing these brooks to their fountains, one 
finds most remarkable springs, generally flow- 
ing from beneath huge cliffs of primitive rock, 
though sometimes bubbling up through little 
cones of sand almost as white as snow. A 
clump of small, white-barked trees, a species 
of maple, is generally found growing in the 
moist ground near these springs, and not un- 
frequently a rude mill for grinding Indian- 
corn is built somewhere on the stream, and, 
far too often for the sobriety of the moun- 
taineers, one sometimes sees attached to the 
mill a small distillery. 

I know of no spots where wild-flowers 
grow in greater variety or to such perfection 
of form and color as in these warm, rich 
mountain-locked nooks. Often, as early as 
the latter days of February, the hardier kinds 
of blooms appear in the more sheltered places, 
and by the middle or last of March the woods 
are glittering and glowing with as pleasing a 
show of colors, and as wild a luxuriance of 
leaves, as is usually found in the semitropical 
forests of Florida. 

The pockets are mostly so situated, from 





the nature of their construction, that rail- 
ways can never reach them, and even a prac- 
ticable wagon-road is made with great diffi- 
culty over the abrupt, rocky hills whieh so 
jealously enclose them. It is therefore ne- 
cessary, in order to visit these basins, to 
leave the lines of highway and thread the 
zigzag length of a narrow, rugged path that 
leads you past the foot-hills and up the rocky 
sides of a chain of wild, unshorn mountains, 
until you may look from the summit into the 
most secret recesses of the pocket. In the 
summer of 1866 I visited several of these 
isolated garden-spots, and found them not 
much changed from what they were when I 
saw them ten years before. The hand of War 
had only touched them lightly, in the way of a 
few mules and horses put under government 
brand, and a few pigs killed to furnish an oc- 
casional roast for small predatory bands of 
cavalry. 

Descending into the pocket, you often find 
your path winding round the edges of con- 
siderable precipices, up whose weather-worn 
escarpments the “rock-ivy” and “ poison- 
oak” vines clamber in tangled mats of vari- 
colored leaves and tendrils, while so near you 
are the thick, dark tops of the pines growing 
below, that a hand might almost touch the 
highest tuft. I frequently noticed beside 
these paths considerable heaps of small frag- 
ments of stone, and my guide informed me 
that théy were made by the Cherokee Indians, 
in pursuance of a singular custom. 

“Every Injin ’at walked this trail ’ud put 
a donick on the pile as he passed,” said he, 
in his peculiar mountain dialect; “can’t ye 
see ’at all the little rocks hev been took away 
from close to the trail for a consid’able ways 
on both sides o’ the heap?” 

I examined and found it true, that along 
the path in each direction the surface of the 
ground had been pretty well cleared of loose 
fragments, elsewhere so plentiful. 

The lowest parts of the pockets, when 
in their natural state, are very heavily tim- 
bered. The pine-trees grow to a great height, 
often showing a trunk from fifty to cighty 
feet long, smooth, straight, and limbless, 
crowned with comparatively a mere frondous 
tuft of fragrant foliage. The hickory-trees 
are generally small, straight saplings, sending 
forth enormous leaves and bearing a thick- 
shelled, exceedingly refractory nut, which 
none but the Georgia mountain -swine can 
erack, Many kinds of oak annually pour 
down copious showers of acorns, and the 
leaves of these trees, being very slow to decay, 
accumulate on the ground, often to the depth 
of a foot, causing in the drv season extensive 
fires, that, seen by night, present a grand 
spectacle as they slowly climb the mountain- 
sides, lapping with their red tongues of flame 
the grim, beetling ledges of granite. 

The inhabitants of the pockets are mostly 
quiet, honest, uncultured persons, living in a 
simple, almost primitive way, knowing but 
little of the outside world, never venturing 
farther from home than the nearest village, 
and even thither only two or three times ao 
year, Although not very industrious, they 
generally manage to live comfortably, and rear 
extensive broods of children. The women 
card, spin, and weave cotton, and sometimes 
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woollen goods, for clothing, and the men divide 
their time between hunting in the mountains 
and labcring in their patches of corn, oats, 
cotton, tobacco, and wheat. The fire-arms 
used in hunting are long rifles and single-bar- 
relled shot-guns, almost invariably of the old 
flint-lock pattern. Deer and turkeys are 
found in considerable numbers, and quails in 
abundance, with occasional woodcocks. Small 
birds of almost every kind make the woods a 
pandemonium rather than a temple of music, 
by their commingled songs, calls, cries of af- 
fright and anger, and the whir and rustle of 
their wings, particularly at about that time 
in the spring when the trees put on the full 
splendor of leaf and tassel. 

The air of the pockets is singularly pure 
and sweet, often perfumed with the exhala- 
tions of the wild-rose, the woodbine, the vio- 
let, and the peculiarly fragrant sassafras- 
flowers. I could not hear of a single case of 
consumption, bronchitis, or asthma, ever hav- 
ing existed in any of the pockets I visited. 
I should think it next to impossible for such 
diseases to be generated there. The air has, 
too, a powerfully tonic effect on the digestive 
organs, and (though their principal article of 
diet is salt fat pork) the inhabitants are en- 
tirely free from diseases of the stomach and 
liver, at least in the chronic forms. 

Some years ago, the pride of the moun- 
tain-forests of Georgia was the chestnut-tree. 
In those days, the men, women, and children 
of the pockets turned out in a body during 
the nutting-season, to gather chestnuts for 
the market. But this pleasant and at one 
time quite remunerative pastime is nearly 
broken up by the terrible destruction of the 
trees made by an insect. Everywhere in the 
woods you may see the giant skeletons of 
these once flourishing monarchs of the groves, 
dry, white, and ghostlike. But the warm, rich 
soil is sending up young trees, which, if not 
in turn attacked by the insect, will soon more 
than replace the old ones. 

The small dimensions and isolated situa- 
tion of the pockets render schools almost un- 
known to their inhabitants, who are rarely 
found to have any knowledge of books, and 
such a thing as a newspaper is very seldom 
seen about the houses. A life paled in and 
almost absolutely bounded by the circle of 
hills; a freedom of existence that feels few 
necessities, and finds them all but sponta- 
neously furnished; a narrow, contented range 
of thought; a blank ignorance of what the 


world may be, and with no desire to be enlight- 


ened ; easy-going, peaceable, dull, effortless— 


such is the spirit of the pockets. But to the | 
tourist no places are more replete with genu- | 


ine interest. The scientific man, the poet, 


and the searcher after health, may each find | 
his particular desires as nearly fulfilled as 
anywhere in America. The ornithologist will, | 
on entering one of these secluded retreats, be | 


charmed with the variety and rare beauty of 
the birds ; especially will he note the numbers 
of that otherwhere fast-disappearing feathered 
king, the great black American woodpecker, 
whose brilliant scarlet tuft, and loud, merry 


eackle, are forever gone from our Western | 
antelope, their method being to steal in on all 


woods. The geologist and mineralogist will 
discover many interesting things in the out- 
croppings of various deposits of stone and 





ore; and the pget and painter can nowhere 
find Nature in a finer mood. 

The people of the pockets were rarely 
slave-owners, and perhaps on this account it 
happened that not a few of them were quite 
averse to taking up arms for the Confederacy, 
and, to avoid the conscription, fled to the 
fastnesses of the mountains. They thus 
earned the name of “hog-backs,” given to 
them by the Confederate soldiers. In many 
instances, the men of an entire pocket have, 
or are thought to have, a joint interest in a 
small, carefully - concealed, illicit distillery, 
very difficult of discovery by a revenue of- 
ficer, and to which they take their peaches, 
and a considerable portion of their corn and 
rye, to be made into brandy and whiskey. 

The wagon-roads leading into the pockets 
are generally long, winding, rough, miserably 
tiresome ways, to which I prefer the trails or 
foot-paths said to have been made by the In- 
dians. Armed with a stout staff, the tourist 
will find nothing more delightful than the 
ascent and descent of the mountain, afoot, 
with no companion but his garrulous old 
guide, whose chief boast is that he “come 
yere afore the Injins left.” Of one thing, 
however, it behooves you to be very careful. 
Your guide is always “jist out’n tobacker,” 
and, if you should happen to not have any, 
not a word of information can you extract 
from him; but an occasional chew of his fa- 
vorite weed will make his tongue exceedingly 
active. In choosing your guide, take an old 
hunter; he will be full of history and legend. 
Perhaps, if your tobacco is good, he will tell 
you one of his very longest stories, like the 
one with which I must now close this paper. 

“T knowed a old Injin,” said my guide, as 
we sat on the highest peak of Taylor’s Ridge, 
“T knowed a old Injin named Crane-eater, 
when he lived down yender in the pocket. 
He was the outdaciousest feller I ever seed.” 

“Ah! why so?” I asked, pricking my 
ears for a story. 

The old guide ground his tobacco very 
complacently for a while; then, rising from 
the stone on which he had. been sitting, and 
taking up his long staff preparatory to re- 
suming the journey, he said: 

“Cos he wus.” 

And that was all I ever heard concerning 
the queer old Indian named Crane-eater ! 


James Mavrice Tompson. 





MAN-EATING WOLVES. 


By Captain Forsytn. 


FTNHE wolf is extremely common in the 

northern parts of Central India, fre- 
quenting the same sort of ground as the ante- 
lope and chikérfé. I have very seldom met 
with them in forest-tracts, and I think that in 
India they are clearly a plain-loving species. 


| They unite in parties of five or six to hunt, 


the latter being the largest number I have 
ever seen together. More generally they are 
found singly or in couples. I have several 
times observed them in the act of hunting the 


sides of a detached party of does and fawns, 








more of them before they attain their speed. 
When game is not to be had, the wolf seldom 
fails to get a meal, in the neighborhood of vil- 
lages, in the shape of a dog or a goat. They 
are deadly foes to the former, and will stand 
outside a village, or the travellers’ camp, at 
night, and howl until some inexperienced cur 
sallies forth to reply, when the lot of that cur 
will probably be to return no more. Unfor- 
tunately, the wolf of Central India does not 
always confine himself to such substitutes for 
legitimate game; and the loss of human life 
from these hideous brutes has recently been 
ascertained to be so great that a heavy reward 
is now offered for their destruction. Though 
not generally venturing beyond children ten 
or twelve years old, yet, when confirmed in 
the habit of man-eating, they do not hesitate 
to attack, at an advantage, full-grown women, 
and even adult men. A good many instances 
occurred, during the construction of the rail- 
way through the low jungles north of Jubbul- 
poor, of laborers on the works being so at- 
tacked, and sometimes killed and eaten. The 
attack was commonly made by a pair of 
wolves, one of which seized the victim by the 
neck from behind, preventing outcry, while 
the other, coming swiftly up, tore out the en- 
trails in front. These confirmed man-eaters 
are described as having been exceedingly wary, 
and fully able to discriminate between a help- 
less victim and an armed man. 

My own experience of wolves does not re- 
cord an instance of their attacking an adult 
human being; but I have known many places 
where children were regularly carried off by 
them. Superstition frequently prevents the 
natives from protecting themselves or retaliat- 
ing on the brutes. In 1861 I was marching 
through a small village on the borders of the 
Damoh district, and accidentally heard that for 
months past a pair of wolves had carried off a 
child every few days from the centre of the 
village, and in broad daylight. No attempt 
whatever had been made to kill them, though 
their haunts were perfectly well known, and 
lay not a quarter of a mile from the village. 
A shapeless stone, representing the goddess 
Devi, under a neighboring tree, had instead 
been daubed with vermilion, and liberally pro- 
pitiated with cocoa-nuts and rice! Their plan 
of attack was uniform and simple. The vil- 
lage stood on the slope of a hill, at the foot of 
which ran the bed of a stream, thickly fringed 
with grass and bushes. TRe main street of 
the village, where children were always at 
play, ran down the slope of the hill; and while 


| one of the wolves, which was smaller than the 
| other, would ensconce itself among some low 
| bushes between the village and the bottom of 


the hill, the other would go round to the top, 
and, watching an opportunity, race down 
through the street, picking up a child by the 
way, and making off with it to the thick cover 
in the ravine. At first the people used to pur- 
sue, and sometimes make the marauder drop 
his prey ; but, as they said, finding that in that 
case the companion wolf usually succeeded in 
carrying off another of the children in the con- 
fusion, while the first was usually so injured as 
to be beyond recovery, they ended, like phleg- 
matic Hindoos as they were, by just letting 
them take acs many of their offspring as they 


and trust to a united rush to capture one or | wanted! An infant of a few years old had 
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thus been carried off the morning of my ar- 
rival, It is scarcely credible that I could not 
at first obtain sufficient beaters to drive the 
cover where these two atrocious brutes were 
gorging on their unholy meal. At last a few 
of the outcast helots, who act as village 
drudges in those parts, were induced to take 
sticks and accompany my horse-keeper with a 
hog-spear, and my Sikh orderly with his sword, 
through the belt of grass, while I posted my- 
self behind a tree, with a double rifle, at the 
other end. In about five minutes the pair of 
wolves walked leisurely out into an open space 
within twenty paces of me. They were evi- 
dently mother and son; the latter about three- 
quarters grown, with a reddish-yellow well- 
furred coat, and plump appearance; the moth- 
er, a lean and grizzled hag, with hideous pen- 
dent dugs, and slaver dropping from her dis- 
gusting jaws. I gave her the benefit of the 
first barrel, and dropped her with a shot 
through both her shoulders. The whelp started 
off, but the second barrel arrested him also 
with a bullet in the neck; and I watched with 
satisfaction the struggles of the mother till my 
man came up with the hog-spear, which I de- 
filed by finishing her. In the cover they had 
come through, my men said that their lairs in 
the grass were numerous, and filled with frag- 
ments of bones; so that there was little doubt 
that the brutes thus so happily disposed of 
had long been perfectly at home in the neigh- 
borhood of these miserable superstitious vil- 
lagers. 


CURIOSITIES OF ADVERTIS- 
ING. 


OTHING more strikingly exhibits the 
characteristics of a nation than its 
newspapers. Take up a popular and widely- 
read journal of the day, and it will reveal to 
you the state of political parties, the condi- 
tion of trade, the character of the amusements 
offered, the crimes that have been lately com- 
mitted, and the probability of justice being 
meted out to the criminals, Turn to the ad- 
vertising columns, and you will, if you are a 
shrewd observer, get a good glimpse into the 
inner social life of the people. And these 
columns prove to us what an imperative 
necessity the newspaper has become to our 
modern life. What should we do were we 
deprived of this ready method of communi- 
cating with a couple of thousand or a couple 
of hundred thousand, as the case may be, of 
our fellow-villagers or our fellow-countrymen ? 
Not only should we be deprived of the news— 
and we are certainly a news-loving people— 
but how should we find our lost pets—dogs 
and cats, and canary-birds and parrots ? how 
should we recover our watches, of which im- 
pecunious loafers so readily relieve us ? how 
should we supply our wants; procure teach- 
ers of French and dancing and deportment for 
our children and ourselves ; and, last not least, 
efficient help in the management of our inter- 
nal, domestic economy ? 

We have spoken of the newspaper as ex- 
hibiting the national characteristics. We may 
find a ready illustration of the truth of this 
assertion in the “ want” columns of one of 
our large dailies. 








Our English cousins are constantly twitting 
us on our Americanisms; and we are free to 
confess that, as every people has its charac- 
teristics, we are no exception to the rule, and 
we acknowledge that we have peculiarities. 
We will go a step farther, and confess that, 
owing to the freedom of American life and 
society, and the cosmopolitan character of so 
large a proportion of our people, especially in 
large cities, many of our peculiarities rise to 
the surface, and are easily seized upon by the 
most casual and superficial observer. 

In one element of our social comfort we 
are certainly far behind our brethren in the 
older countries of Europe, and that is ser- 
vants. The English consider themselves suf- 
ficiently aggrieved by the peculation, and 
idleness, and effrontry, of the various mem- 
bers of their kitchen cabinets, to write copi- 
ously, satirically, and, we dare say, often, in 
spite of the satire, truthfully, of what a writer 
wittily calls “the growing evil of servant-gal- 
ism.” But what are their troubles with a dis- 
tinctly-recognized servant-class in their social 
system compared with ours under a democ- 
racy, where not only “ Jack is as good as his 
master,” but often thinks himself a great deal 
better? We beg pardon. The old proverb 
has betrayed us into the use of an inadmissi- 
bleword. We have no masters, or mistresses 
either, among us; and, in our strife after a 
false ideal of equality, words have lost their 
true meaning. “Mrs. Smith,” said a person 
of the softer sex, at her door in a tenement- 
house, “ will you. tell the /ady in the room next 
yours, there’s a woman here wants her to doa 
day’s washing?” We shall not stickle about 
words, however, if our domestic helps will only 
give us the thing we want: servants who will 
do, not what they wish, but what they are 
kindly told to do, and who will not undertake 
to relieve us entirely of the management of 
our domestic affairs and the discipline of our 
families, ‘ Mr. Jones,” said a clergyman at a 
pastoral visit, “I never see you at church on 
Sunday evenings!” “No,” replied the pa- 
rishioner; “to tell you the truth, I cannot 
very well get out on Sunday night, for I am 
obliged to take care of the children.” ‘ Why, 
how is that; have you no servants?” “Oh, 
yes !”’ said poor paterfamilias ; “‘ we keep two, 
but they don’t allow us many privileges.” There 
lies the gist of the whole question. In many 
an American house the real masters are in the 
kitchen. What a revelation of our necessi- 
ties and sufferings, and what a wide glance 
into our inner social life is afforded by our 
newspapers! And what mysteries surround 
some of these curious advertisements! We 
wonder why some are worded as they are; we 
wonder still more why some were printed at 
all. 

Fer the purpose of illustration, we will 


take a single issue of the leading advertising | 


paper of New York, and, when we name our 
own city, we may as well say of the United 
States. 

In glancing over the “triple sheet,” tle 
first curious feature of the advertising that 
strikes us is the fact that an innumerable host 
of servants are seeking situations, while a 
multitude of housekeepers are secking ser- 
vants. Why should hundreds of servants pay 
twenty-five or fifty cents each for advertising 





for a situation, and hundreds of employers be 
taxed a dollar each to supply themselves with 
cooks and housemaids? Is there no way of 
bringing the two parties together without the 
intervention of the newspaper? Our city 
swarms with employment and _ intelligence 
offices and labor bureaus. At the best of 
these, for a small sum of money, the servant 
is assured of places for a year, and the em- 
ployer is supplied with servants until he finds 
one to suit. Many of these establishments 
are free-labor bureaus, under the charge of 
public commissioners, or they are private 
charities for the benefit of the poor. 

Another fact which renders this inunda- 
tion of servant advertisements an unsolved 
mystery is that, in scores of cases, the parties 
are not brought together by this means. Ser- 
vants often for days publish their want of a 
place in vain, and employers who advertise 
continue to wait for the competent person, 
they so much need, to turn up. 

It is true, the two parties are not equally 
balanced. In the sheet before us, eight and a 
half solid columns of fine type represent the 
varying wants of “‘ females” seeking situations, 
while a column represents the housekeepers 
seeking cooks and chambermaids. 

And this opens before us another unsolved 
mystery. Go after the servants you are likely 
to want, and, notwithstanding the multitude 
of them, they are either engaged before you 
reach them, or, on being reached and seen, 
they prove to be any thing but what you want. 
Try the other plan and advertise, and, if you 
don’t—well! you are a lady, or you are too 
religious, or too gentlemanly, or both, to 
swear, and we don’t bet; but, if we did, we 
would wager our new hat against your old one 
that you will never try it again. 

Listen to our late sad experience, A 
plain cook was needed in our humble estab- 
lishment, and, as no one else had the leisure 
or the strength to look up servants, it fell 
upon us to seek to supply the want. Marking 
six of the most promising advertisements in 
the “triple sheet,” and putting the paper 
carefully into our pocket, we started (we do 
not keep a carriage) via horse-cars. The best, 
as we thought, we took first, and, as the place 
designated was in the far eastern part of the 
city, to reach itinvolved a walk of a mile after 
leaving the cars. Arrived at 10 4.m.! Al- 
ready engaged! Advertising had succeeded 
with her, at any rate. 

No. 2 was far down-town; another long 
walk and more horse-cars. She was gone out 
to see a party who had already applied for her 
valuable services. Then, walking back up- 
town, we travelled westward, and, after a good 
walk, reached No. 3. She wanted only twenty 
dollars per month; Sunday morning early, 
Sunday afternoon, and two evenings in the 
week out; company (her cousin, and a nice, 
quiet, young man) at home on the other even- 
ings; and eggs for breakfast, and fish for din- 
ner on Fridays. We did not engage her. 

No. 4 was so obviously inclined to take 
her tea very strong, that we declined to enter 
into particulars, 

No. 5, above Fortieth Street on the west 
side, was reached after a long ride and a short 
walk, and proved to be in possession of sev 
‘eral written recommendations, but knew no 
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one in the city who could vouch for her hon- 
esty, so we declined to intrust our few spoons 
to ker care. 

No. 6, a “most respectable woman,” 
turned out to be such a battered old specimen 
of womanhood, who had lived on an average 
in four places a year, that we felt compelled 
to decline her earnest request to be a.lowed to 
try with us. 

We reached homeat 4 Pp. m., hungry, dusty, 
weary, with temper somewhat in the eruptive 
order, and fully determined to look at no more 
advertisements. The only thing to be done, 
then, was for us to advertise our need, which 
we did in the next paper in these terms: 

“ Wantep—A woman to do plain cooking 
in a small family. Wages, $12 per month, 
Apply at No. — H—— Street, between 10 and 
12 a. u.” 

At ten, sharp, the reception began, and for 
two solid hours the stream continued to flow 
in and flow out. There were Germans and 
Swedes, and Welsh and English, and (need we 
write it ?) Irish, ten to every one of the others. 
There were young women and old women, 
chits of sixteen as ignorant of the culinary 
art as a cow is of astronomy, and wrinkled 
eld hags, so shaky that china intrusted to 
their hands would pretty surely soon be where 
spilt milk is—past crying after. There were 
dowdy-looking drudges and fine ladies in round 
hats and feathers and flowers. There were 
short women and tall women, pretty women 
and ugly women. There were good-tempered 
looking women, and viragos who carried tem- 
per written on every feature, like flags hung 
out at the fore. 

Our choice was made by half-past ten—a 
good-natured looking Welsh girl, who turned 
out to be as ignorant of cooking as a horse, as 
stupid as an owl by daylight, and as stubborn 
as the donkeyest of donkeys who ever kept 
the breeching-bands taut when the whip was 
plied. Though the announcement was at once 
made that we were suited, the stream con- 
tinued to flow on and in, for many would not 
take “ No” for an answer, but insisted on an 
interview, they were so sure they would suit 
better than “that other woman ;” and it con- 
tinued to flow until patience was exhausted, 
and our front premises in a condition, not for 
company, but for cleaning. 

But to return to our “triple sheet:” it 
may be set down as a rule that the “ respecta- 
ble women” are invariably Roman Catholics ; 
the Protestants—and this often means only 
that they are not Romanists—thinking it to 
their advantage to advertise their Protestant- 
ism as well as their respectability. 

Then it is.curious to observe how many 
Damon-and-Pythias friendships exist among 
the “respectable girls,” so many of them ad- 
vertising in couples, wishing to go together 
into the same family. Some, we observe, are 
“respectable; some, “very respectable ;” 
while others are “ most respectable.” Are we 
to accept the superlative as having reference 
to the merely comparative ? 

Some are ladies, but wish to do house- 
work ; and some young ladies desire to act as 
housekeepers, but only to bachelors or widow- 
ers, which recalls Mrs. Bardell with her win- 
dow-notice: “Furnished apartments to let to 
a single gentleman.” 





One evidently means business, for she pub- 
lishes herself “ as a lady, well educated, ener- 
getic, and thoroughly business.” 

One, “a lady of refinement,” wishes a situ- 
ation in a bakery, Why refinement is specially 
needed in dispensing rusk and bread, we are 
left to conjecture. Some are careful about 
their social status, and will only live in first- 
class families ; and some, entirely as a matter 
of favor, we presume, “would assist in the 
washing.” 

One advertises herself as “a most respect- 
able Protestant woman,” and states that she 
understands “ growing children.” If this be 
true, we know some families where she would 
be invaluable, for the children have a puny 
and stunted appearance, suggestive of the 
great need of some one to superintend their 
growing. 

And yet another advertises herself as 
“an aged girl” wanting a situation, which 
suggests the inquiry—at what age do girls 
become women, and what possibly can be the 
age of a girl who is yet aged ? 

“ A literary young lady” informs the pub- 
lic that she “reads, with ladies of the first 
families, the poets, Shakespeare, and English 
literature.” 

These are some of the curiosities of adver- 
tising which have suggested themselves on a 
brief examination of a single paper, and the 
subject is by no means exhausted. 


Jane CHIFFON. 





THE TRUMPET-RAT. 


A CURIOUS lawsuit was tried not long 
- ago ina French court in which a new 
species of rat was brought into notice, pro- 
duced by a kind of “natural selection” of 
which even Darwin has made no mention in 
his “Origin of Species.” The following is a 
report of the case, as given in the French law 
journals : 

The plaintiff, M. Triguel, charged one Gi- 
rome, a retired zouave, with wilfully abusing 
his confidence, and cheating him out of a hun- 
dred francs. He testified that he was much 
interested in geology, antiquities, and scien- 
tific matters generally, and had collections of 
fossils, medals, shells, rare animals, and curi- 
ous plants. One day, the defendant, knowing 
his tastes, called upon him, and represented 
that he had a kind of animal which had never 
been mentioned by any naturalist. To the 
virtuoso’s inquiry what this curious creature 
was, he replied— 

“Tt is the trumpet-rat.” 

“What do you call the trumpet-rat ?” 

“Sir, as the name indicates, it is a rat 
which has a trumpet.” 

“ Where is it?” 

“ On his nose, like a rhinoceros.” 

“ And you have it alive?” 

“ Alive and well; if you wish to see it, 
you have only to come to my house.” 

“ Directly ; come along.” 

Being very anxious to see this strange 
animal, the plaintiff accompanied his inform- 
ant home, where the latter produced a cage 
containing an enormous rat, very lively, and 
in good condition, which really had on its nose 
a slender excrescence about two centimetres 





long (two-thirds of an inch), covered with hair 
like the body of the animal, with vertebra in 
it, and, curiously enough, larger at the top than 
at the bottom, thus being contrary to the 
usual shape of such protuberances. The 
plaintiff further testified that, on asking per- 
mission to examine this phenomenon, the 
zouave placed the creature in his hands, hold- 
ing its paws and head so that the trumpet 
could easily be scrutinized. To convince 
himself that it was no humbug, the virtuoso 
forced a pin into the trumpet, causing the rat 
to wince and squeal, while a drop of blood 
came from the wound. The experiment was 
conclusive; the trumpet really formed a part 
of the rat. 

M. Triguel, astonished at the result, and 
eager to secure the curious creature, asked 
the zouave if he would sell the rat. His re- 
ply being in the affirmative, the price was 
fixed at fifty francs, which the collector paid 
without any haggling, and took the animal 
home. He called in his friends and servants 
to see it, and was delighted to find that their 
admiration was equal to his own. One of 
his visitors then suggested that he ought to 
procure a female trumpet-rat, this one being 
a male. This idea had already occurred to the 
virtuoso, but, having seen but one rat at the 
zouave’s house, he supposed the seller had no 
more. To satisfy himself on this point, he 
went at once to the dealer, and asked him if 
it were possible to get a female. 

“Nothing easier,” was the answer; “I 
have written to Africa, and they have sent me 
many trumpet-rats, of which I have two fe- 
males.” 

With these words he brought out a cage 
full of rats like the one bought by M. Triguel, 
who willingly paid him fifty francs for a female, 


which he carried off, more enchanted than- 


ever at the prospect of perpetuating the 
breed of trumpet-rats. Some months after- 
ward a number of young rats made their ap- 
pearance, and the plaintiff eagerly looked out 
for their trumpets, but could not find any. 
He consoled himself, however, by thinking 
that they would grow in due time, like an 
elephant’s tusks. But, after examining the 
noses of his rats every day for six months, 
without seeing any sign of a trumpet, he be- 
gan to feel considerably disappointed. 

One day, while visiting at a friend’s house, 
he happened to make the acquaintance of 
an officer who had served a long time in 
Africa. 

“Are you acquainted with the trumpet- 
rats?” was the inquiry which he made of the 
man of war, who replied— 

“ Perfectly.” 

“Ah! then you can inform me,” contin- 
ued M. Triguel, who told him his story, at 
which the officer laughed so heartily that the 
virtuoso began to think he had been duped. 

On being asked to explain the cause of his 
hilarity, the officer told him that the trumpet- 
rat, instead of being a wonder of Nature, was 
an invention contrived by the zouaves in 
their leisure moments. They take two rats 
and place one behind the other on a board, 
to which their paws are firmly tied, so that 
the nose of the second rat is close to the tail 
of the first. An incision is then made with a 
lancet or penknife in the nose of the hinder- 
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most rat, and the tail of the other is grafted 
on toit. The muzzle is then tied firmly to 
the tail, and the two rats are left in this posi- 
tion for forty-eight hours. At the end of this 
time the union has taken place, the two parts 
having grown together. The tail of the rat 
in front is then cut off to the required length, 
and the creature, thus docked, is set free; 
but the other is kept tied to the board, his 
head being left loose, and he is -provided 
with food. At the end of a month or more 
the wound is perfectly healed, and the most 
scrutinizing observer cannot detect a trace of 
the grafting. 

“This,” said the officer to the virtuoso, 
“is what these zouaves do; the rats have no 
trumpets—you have been deceived.” (Les 
rats n’ont pas de trompe; vous avez été 
trompé.) 

These facts having been put in evidence 
on behalf of the plaintiff, it was urged on the 
part of the defendant that, though he had 
manufactured the rats in the manner de- 
scribed, yet he was not liable for deceit, inas- 
much as he had not sold them to the plaintiff 
as rats born with a trumpet. 

The president of the tribunal then said to 
the plaintiff: 

“Ts this true, M. Triguel ?” 

M. Triguel.—* You understand, sir, after 
the experiment that I made with the prick of 
the pin, which drew blood from the animal and 
made it cry, I had a right to believe that the 
trumpet was natural.” 

The President.—“ Then the defendant told 
you that it was a particular kind of rat.” 

The Plaintiff Yes, without doubt.” 

The Defendant.—“ In fact—it is a particu- 
lar kind of rat.” 

The result was a verdict for the zouave— 
the trumpet-rat maker—who seems to have 
possessed considerable shrewdness as well as 
ingenuity, and avoided committing himself in 
the sale of his wares by what the lawyers 
call “active fraud.” The case, as reported in 
the Gazette des Tribunaux, shows that while 
the best-laid schemes of trumpet-rat makers, 
as well as of mice and men, may “gang aft 
a-gley,” yet they are sometimes successful in 
entrapping people by means of the cultivated 
tastes which would seem to be efficient safe- 
guards against this kind of trickery 





THE AMERICAN IN ENG- 
LAND. 


HERE are many things with which Eng- 
lish people are so familiar that they look 
upon them as something quite necessary to 
the order of Nature, but which strike an 
American traveller with greater surprise than 
any thing that an Englishman sees to blame 
in the United States. j 
An American, for example, on reaching 
London, and walking along any of its streets, 
is painfully astonished at the wretchedness 
and rags that are constantly before his gaze. 
He is annoyed by ragged and even by well- 
dressed beggars that meet him everywhere— 
not only in the streets, but in the hotels, 
dining-rooms, theatres, and places of amuse- 
Everywhere, too, by night and by day, 


ment. 





he meets with drunken men and women, and 
dirty, ragged children. 

The number of public-houses and drink- 
ing-shops seems enormous. The newspapers 
every day contain numerous reports of cases 
of drunkenness and its consequences, and 
philanthropists deplore the excessive drinking- 
habits of the people. Yet no successful at- 
tempts are made to reduce the number of 
places licensed to sell intoxicating liquor. 

The number of policemen also seems ex- 
traordinary. Disorder and crime must abound 
when so many officials for their repression are 
required. 

The hotel-keeper is expected to charge for 
attendance in his bill; yet well-dressed beg- 
gars, in the shape of waiters, demand addi- 
tional money from the guest who is leaving. 
An American learns that there are in the 
world strong, able-bodied men who actually 
pay money for, and work hard in situations, 
in order to obtain good opportunities for beg- 
ging. It is the same in theatres and places 
of amusement. Payment is made for the en- 
tertainment ; but respectably-dressed beggars, 
in the shape of box-keepers and other attend- 
ants, are not ashamed to beg on their own 
account. It is the same in travelling; the 
guards and railway porters beg for money, if 
not in words, by “ signs” equally intelligible, 
and, if not satisfied, will give only grudging 
attendance. Even in churches the similar 
system of begging from strangers is prac- 
tised. 

On seeing the number of blind and other 
afflicted people in the streets, a foreigner is 
astonished to learn that the national govern- 
ment, which is so lavish of its money to many 
who neither deserve nor need it, gives nothing 
toward erecting or supporting asylums for the 
blind, the deaf and dumb, and others hope- 
lessly and helplessly ufflicted. There are hos- 
pitals “‘ sustained by voluntary contributions ” 
professing to give relief to the poor, but, with 
very few exceptions, it is with the utmost dif- 
ficulty that any benefit can be derived from 
them. Accidents are attended to, but other 
cases of distress can obtain relief only through 
letters of recommendation and troublesome 
processes of canvassing and voting. Crimi- 
nals are treated in a princely way, but the 
honest poor have hard lines. 

The English bankruptcy laws, and also the 
marriage laws, seem scandalous and disgrace- 
ful to any foreigner who has the misfortune to 
acquire the slightest knowledge of them. 
They seem made for the express purpose 
of giving bad men the legal right to wrong 
their fellow-creatures. When an American 
sees in the public reports of the proceedings 
of the Bankruptcy Court a case headed “In 
re ,” because the bankrupt is too highly 
connected to have his name appear before the 
public—when he learns that much of the crime 
in the land is committed by men whose time 
for previous convictions has not yet expired— 
and when he sees that great crimes, such as 
theft, wife-beating, and the adulteration of 
food, are but lightly punished, while such 
trifling offences as an aged pauper refusing to 
work in the workhouse is punished with in- 
human severity, he reads with a smile of con- 
tempt the criticisms of “‘ Our own Correspond- 
ents” of the London papers. 





If an intelligent Englishman should know 
of a family named Smith, who in their own 
opinion monopolized all the virtues of Eng- 
land, who were ever applying the family name 
to every quality good and great in human na- 
ture, and who were ever speaking of “true 
Smith courage,” “ Smith honor,” “ Smith gen- 
erosity,” “Smith love of fair play,” and so 
on, he would be nearly as much amused as a 
foreigner is at hearing a whole nation doing 
the same thing, and assuming to itself all the 
virtues of the civilized world, by its boasts of 
English courage, English honor, and English 
love of fair play. 

A foreigner, while amused at the idea of 
all the virtues being thus qualified by the 
word “English,” also observes that many 
crimes are stigmatized as “ un-English,” and 
that this is often the case with crimes that are 
seldom committed by any people except her 
majesty’s subjects. 

An American is amused by seeing judges 
and lawvers in the English courts dressed as 
though they were going to represent the char- 
acter of Mrs, Partington on the stage. An 
American cannot imagine how it is possible 
for others to think that such an attire confers 
the slightest dignity. With him it commands 
any thing but respect, when seen with a beard, 

With regard to peculiarities of speech, 
whether of dialect or accent, in travelling 
through England there is found a larger pro- 
portion of the population who speak English 
unintelligibly, in fact fur worse than any peo- 
ple in Canada, the United States, Australia, 
Ireland, or any part of the world where the 
English language isspoken. Yet Englishmen 
are about the only people in the world who 
ridicule foreigners who cannot speak their 
language correctly. 





BRYANT’S VERSION OF THE 
“ILIAD.” 


“ Nescio quid majus nascitur Iliade.” 
PRropertivs. 
“ Behold the kingly flight of his high Muse.” 
CHAPMAN. 
Let us “ hope in due time to behold” 


His “ Iliad and Odyssey too.” 
Cowper. 


"M”® epic poets still in fame stands giant 
Old Homer, who embalmed in tuneful 
song 
Troy’s siege, with strains that ages to pro- 
long 
All cultured nations strive. Proudly reliant 
On their own bards, they hope that duly pliant 
Their loved home tongues will prove—his 
name ne’er wrong, 
Who sung with voice melodious, changeful, 
strong. 
England boasts many: in her language, Bryant 
(Not hers, but ours; the Atlantic bars the 
claim 
That she would joy to make, prizing his 
name), 
Trained master of rich lays, to rival dared 
Chapman, Pope,-Cowper, Derby, singing 
strains 
Homeric. Well has his bold venture fared: 
Deserved applause from judges skilled— 
bright crown—his hoar head gains ! 


J. J. B. 
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THE CITY OF THE FUTURE. 


KB VERY one who walks 
about a great city can 

but note how, in the very heart 

of the most thickly-settled quar- 

ters, there is an utter waste of 

room. Land often so valuable that one would 
have to cover its surface with gold in order 
to purchase it, is yet employed with so little 
economy that it renders scarce a moiety of 
the service to the community that it is capa- 
ble of. It is not unsafe to say that in the city 
of New York all the business could be trans- 
acted under better conditions, and all the 
people domiciled more comfortably and con- 
veniently, in one-half the space now occupied, 
if certain principles of scientific compactness 
had been studied. But New York, like nearly 
every other city, has expanded, chaotically, 
without method, without order, without defi- 
nite design. The caprices of individuals, the 
immediate or temporary necessities of trade, 
the pressure of established custom, has each 
contributed its measure of influence, but de- 
liberate analysis of conditions and possibili- 
ties is nowhere apparent. Experience has sug- 
gested a few improvements in the erection of 
warehouses and in the interior economy of 
residences; but the only two decided advan- 
tages which the present generation enjoys 
over that of preceding ones are the organized 
distribution of gas and of water. In the plan of 
building, no marked improvement exists over 
the methods of former times. New York has 
been built up expansively, with little or no 
conception of the value of space, or of scien- 
tific methods for employing it to the best ad- 
vantage, until now our domiciles are pushed 
to localities that are accessible from our offices 
and warerooms only with difficulty, with fa- 
tigue, and with vexatious delay. To remedy 
this evil, we have long been clamorous for 
some means of rapid transit, and, although 


| altitude should stop at the sixth story. There 





THE CITY OF THE FUTURE. 


committees have investigated, engineers re- | 
ported, Legislatures chartered, and capitalists 
subscribed, the desired end seems as remote 

from consummation as ever. The difficulties, 

no doubt, are tremendous, and each plan pro- 

posed includes so many objectionable or doubt- 

ful features, that the hesitancy exhibited in 

the matter is by no means surprising. But in 

the general discussion of the best means of 

bringing urban and suburban together within | 
easy and swift intercommunication, the pos- 
sibility of in part removing the necessity of 
rapid transit has scarcely been considered. 
About a year ago, a few suggestions were 
made in this Journat in regard to the utiliza- 
tion of our air-spaces, whereby, in the language 
then used, “ we might double our present popu- 
lation without increasing the area of the city, 
and yet without inconveniently packing the 
inhabitants,” and since then on two occasions 
at least it has been urged that the solution of 
our difficulties in this matter lies in a method 
of scientific compactness. If a building is fire- 
proof, and easy means of reaching the different 
stories be provided, there is no reason why its 





are no physical obstructions to carrying it to 
the tenth story, and no practical reasons 
why it should not be done, provided the upper 
floors can be utilized. The steam - elevator 
proves how this can be done. All the current 
discussion of rapid transit is of lines of travel 
on the plane of the horizon. There is no 
reason why locomotion should not ascend, and, 
far more swiftly than 
the most rapid 
means of level tran- 
sit, bring us to our 
homes hung in the 
pure  empyrean 
above. 

We all know 
something, and have 
heard much, of the 
European method 
of living in flats. 
Handsome buildings 
have been erected 
in this city for the 
purpose of natural- 
izing the Parisian 
plan of living, and 
report says that the 
experiment is re- 
ceived with favor. 
But it is possible 
for us to improve 
greatly upon the Eu- 
ropean method, 
which was in use be- 
fore steam began to 
be applied to domes- 
tic purposes. By 
simply establishing 
steam communica- 
tion between each 
floor and the street, 
we may carry our 
buildings as high as 
we please, and ren- 
der the topmost 
floor tke choicest 
suite of them all. 
It is only necessary 
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to render this method of ascent and descent 
by steam entirely secure, and to construct our 
buildings upon the most rigid fire-proof princi- 
ples, to bring residences upon the plan we pro- 
poseinto popular liking. Buildings of this char- 
acter should be constructed mainly of brick, a 
material that withstands fire better than any 
other. The beams should be of iron, with 
arched brick ceilings, and pavements of ce- 
ment; and the elevators should be erected 


| within walls of brick ; stairways well enclosed 


with brick should in every case be erected as 
means of additional exit, and for use in case 
of accident to the elevators. With buildings 
constructed in the manner we have suggested, 
with fire-proof avenues of exit and entrance, 
people who take up their residences in the 
far-up stories would rest with as ample a sense 
of security as those who live and breathe in 
the less wholesome air near the surface of 
the ground. 

It is possible to carry into these sky- 
homes some of the best features of suburban 
life. Far up under the unobstructed heavens 
flowers may blossom and fruit ripen, and the 
airs that come refreshing and pure from the 
sea or the far-off hills may gather from our 
roofs the fragrance of many blossoms. In 
the City of the Future we must not only util. 
ize the great air-spaces above us, but we 
must ornament them. The practicability of 
roof-gardens has previously been argued in 
this Journat. Not only may the huge, com. 
pact structures, with their hives of families, 
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which the future will see erected in our cities, 
have their roofs bright with roses and lilies, 
and glorious with the peach and the grape, 
but the smaller houses may also turn to ac- 
count the now unused spaces upon their roofs. 
A narrow border of earth along the sides and 
ends of the building, with such ornamental 
centre-pieces as the width of the roof admits, 
will give all the space that is required. Inthe 
high buildings tanks for water would need to 
be erected, into which the Croton currents 
would have to be forced by rams or other 
power; but these tanks could be ornamental- 
ly constructed in the form of fountains, and 
their spray serve to cool and sweeten the air. 
Nor need this upper-air horticulture be confined 
solely to ornamental! purposes. The grape could 
be extensively cultivated, and glass enclosures 
erected; pipes, indeed, might bring hot air 
in winter to the enclosed grapery, and ripe 
clusters of the Isabella, or the Catawba, re- 
ward our care and forethought in the midst of 
the inclement months. How picturesque roof- 
gardens would make our town streets, what 
charming pictures they would supply to every 
prospect, what a grace they would add to our 
domestic architecture, we need scarcely men- 
tion. In this direction there would exist the 
largest opportunity for agreeable and tasteful 
ornamentation, Mr. Fenn’s large drawing, 
which accompanies this paper, is abundantly 
suggestive of this. It will be observed that 
the artist’s idea of the City of the Future 
does not exclude the plan of rapid transit, for 
in the distance may be seen the swift train on 
its elevated track. The flags that adorn the 
roofs, it may be explained, are introduced in 
obedience to a recent suggestion by Mr. 
Charles Reade, that by means of flags, and 
at night lanterns, the citizen may telegraph 
to his friends at a distance whether he is at 
home or not, and so often prevent an unne- 
cessary journey. Picturesque chimney-pieces 
would naturally become a feature of these 
garden-roofs, and how quaint and various 
these may be an illustration gives evidence. 
The principal oppposition to our theory of 
organized compactness will come from those 
enamoured of the ideal of a suburban city. 
The reader will probably recall a discussion 
on this view of the City of the Future which 
has already appeared in these pages. A ca- 
pable and interesting paper, in the New-York 
World, described the Model City as a vast 
area of rural houses, which proper means of 
travel would bring within immediate reach of 
the wharves and exchanges of the business 
centres. That swift and easy communication 
between the centres and the outlying suburbs 
of a city should exist, must not be denied; 
but the very life of a metropolis exists in its 
compactness and neighborhood. The theory 
that “no one of the advantages or pleasures 
of a populous city would be lost by a dis- 
tribution of its inhabitants over a much 
larger area, provided the means of rapid lo- 
comotion were provided,” is excellent in 
statement, but put into practice would be at- 
tended with difficulties. Swiftness and thor- 
oughness of communication between ware- 
houses and homes would serve every purpose 
of family needs, but would scarcely establish 
that neighborhood with other interests which 
afford the best charm of a metropolis. A man 








who loves the town desires to walk out of 
his front door into all its activities. He 
does not want to undertake a journey every 
time the opera, the theatre, the club, the art-gal- 
lery, or the library, is to be visited. There may 
be rapid travel between station and station, but, 
if his residence be suburban, he must travel to 
the station at a given time, he must wait for 
the train, be must journey from the station in 
town to the place he designs to visit; upon 
returning he must depart at a definite moment, 
he must again wait for the train, and he must 
once more traverse the distance between the 
station and his house. ll this is fatigu- 
ing detail, which the best and most rapid 
means of transit cannot prevent. The pleas- 
ures of a city must be more spontaneous and 
immediate than this if they are to be enjoyed 
with any relish. The neighborhood of clubs, 
shops, operas, concerts, theatres, galleries, 
must be closer, more compact, more immediate, 
and the different places attainable with less 
studied and regulated effort, if we would sup- 
ply the attractive conditions of a metropolis. 
The City of the Future may have its out- 
lying villages, but within itself it should illus- 
trate all the advantages that may arise from 
coéperation and centralization. 

Suburban residences, moreover, are not 
always healthful. Thorough drainage would 
probably remove the tendency to fevers that 
prevails in nearly all the districts around New 
York and most other cities ; but this drainage 
does not exist, and no steps are made to se- 
cure it. One may sit in the twilight under his 
roof-arbor and enjoy the cool of the evening 
air with a security which suburban gardens 
do not afford. No miasma will steal up from 
the bogs and marshes to infect the air and 
poison his blood. Nor will the dampness 
that creeps over the surface of the earth stiffen 
his joints with rheumatism. And in his high 
latitude the ceaseless currents of air would 
relieve the out-of-door sitter from the terrible 
pest of the mosquito, and bring no clouds 
of dust to choke his lungs and strangle his 
flowers. When we reflect how frequently 
dust and insects at certain times make unen- 
durable so many places that otherwise would 
be rural paradises, we discover at once one 
supreme advantage in the elevated gardens we 
propose. Of methods of construction, and of 
plants best suited for the situation, little now 
can be said. Experience would soon solve 
these and other questions. Noonday shade 
could only be secured, we imagine, by vine-cov- 
ered bowers ; but where roofs were sufficiently 
stanch, it would not be difficult to grow trees 
of a moderate size. As a rule, however, we 
presume this would be impracticable and un- 
necessary. The lighter plants would be more 
suitable, and, of course, care would have to 
be taken not to expose broad surfaces to the 
wind. Gardens, such as we suggest, need not 
be limited solely to the roofs. Occupants on 
lower floors would probably desire opportu- 
nity for flower-culture close at hand. Hence 
verandas, gracefully netted with vines and 
glowing with blossoms, might encircle the 
building at each of the upper stories. But 
modifications and details will naturally sug- 
gest themselves to different minds. The 
main purpose we have in view is to show how 
our cities may unite great populousness and 





centralization with conditions of entire health- 
fulness, elegance, and repose. We may yet 
see the tides of emigration that set into New 
Jersey, into Long Island, and into the far-off 
districts beyond Harlem River, return along 
the upper sky-spaces of the metropolis. 


0. B. Bunce. 





ARSENIC-EATERS. 


AWTHORNE, in his strange story of 
“‘Rappaccini’s Daughter,” represents 
two characters as having absorbed poison 
until it has become nutriment to them, and 
necessary to their existence. This idea is not 
wholly fanciful. The opium-eater is in agony 
when deprived of his drug, resorts to all ex- 
pedients to obtain it, and then consumes, 
eagerly, enough of the poison to destroy sev- 
eral ordinary lives. Without it he suffers the 
keenest tortures, which endanger even his 
life; while with it he merely prolongs his 
existence, but cannot regain his health. He 
may break free from his slavery and become 
a man again, but the chances are greatly 
against him. 

What is true of opium, is also true, in 
some measure, of many other poisons, though ° 
probably not of all. The human system can 
become so inured to them that the habitual 
user may swallow with safety quantities which 
would be very dangerous, if not fatal, to one 
unaccustomed to their effects. With arsenic 
this statement holds good to a remarkable ex- 
tent. Doses which are commonly looked upon 
as sufficient to kill, are habitually eaten by 
many hale and hearty persons of both sexes, 
who, instead of seeming to suffer injury from 
the deadly substance, thrive upon it, grow fat 
and rosy, and find it, to all outward appear- 
ance, a wholesome article of diet. 

In the year 1851, a remarkable paper, from 
the pen of Dr. von Tschudi, appeared in one 
of the medical journals of Vienna. In it he 
described a habit existing among the Styrian 
peasantry of eating arsenic. The poison was 
taken in the form of common white arsenic 
(arsenious acid), the eater beginning with 
small doses, which were increased gradually 
as he became accustomed to its effects. The 
result of the habit was a brightening and 
freshening of the complexion, and a gain in 
the breathing powers. Mountaineers and 
chamois-hunters ate arsenic in order that 
they might the easier climb steep heights, 
and maidens used it that they might become 
more beautiful in the eyes of their lovers. In 
Vienna the poison was given to choice coach- 
horses, who became, in consequence, sleeker, 
glossier, more spirited, and better of wind. 
But, it was said, if a horse once used to ar- 
senic was afterward deprived of it, he would 
become thin, sickly, and almost useless, until 
the poiscnous diet was resumed. 

Although this custom of arsenic -eating 
seems to have been somewhat known among 
German, and especially among Styrian medi- 
cal men, long before the publication of Von 
Tschudi’s paper, physicians elsewhere were 
generally ignorant of it. In Great Brit- 
ain the statements of Von Tschudi were first 
popularized by an article in Chambers’s. Jour- 
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nal, and by a chapter in Johnston’s “ Chem- 
istry of Common Life,” and attracted much 
attention. But in certain scientific circles 
they were received with the greatest incredu- 
lity. The best toxicologists, Christison and 
Taylor among them, stigmatized the whole 
story as absurd. Taylor was especially pro- 
nounced in his unbelief, and, in his famous 
work on poisons, took pains to contradict the 
assertions of the Germun writer. And, still 
later, in 1856, a Mr. Kesteven published a 
paper in the Association Medical Journal, in 
which he endeavored to show that Von 
Tschudi’s statememts concerning the arsenic- 
eaters were utterly fallacious and untrust- 
worthy. To be sure, it was admitted that the 
Styrian peasants might be accustomed to eat 
some white substance, which might possibly 
be mistaken for arsenic; but, as no analysis 
of it had been made, it was likely to be per- 
haps oxide of zinc, or even chalk. And, 
moreover, it was urged that the account given 
by the German writer of the alleged habit was 
utterly opposed to all that was known con- 
cerning the action of arsenic upon animal or- 
ganisms, and therefore could not be true. 

But, of course, the question did not rest 
here. A controversy was started, and must 
be fought out. Furthermore, the statements 
concerning the alleged custom had become 
widely known among unscientific people, and 
individuals seeking for rosy con:plexions were 
likely to poison themselves. Therefore the 
subject must be fully investigated, and all 
doubts put at rest. Investigations were. ac- 
cordingly set on foot in several different quar- 
ters, and resulted in the confirmation of near- 
ly all that Von Tschudi had put forward. 

In the year 1860, several important papers 
upon the arsenic-habit appeared in the medi- 
cal and other scientific periodicals. Among 
the first of these was one by Dr. Eduard 
Schiifer, of Griitz, the capital of Styria. Ac- 
cording to this writer, the habit prevailed 
chiefly in the north and northwest portions 
of Styria, its subjects being usually strong, 
healthy, laboring people of both sexes. The 
beginner would start,with a fragment of ar- 
senic the size of a millct-seed, and gradually 
increase the dose to two, four and a half, and 
even five and a half grains. Three grains, 
here in America, are cc ly considered a 
dangerous quantity. Schiifer, however, does 
not seem to have actually seen the habit in- 
dulged in. He procured reports concerning 
it from many medical men, and analyzed a 
sample of the urine of an arsenic-eater who 
had been examined by Dr. Knappe, of Ober- 
zehring. This subject was a laborer, thirty 
years of age, strongly built, and always in 
good health, who had been addicted to the 
habit for twelve years. In the presence of 
Dr. Knappe, he swallowed a fragment of the 
poison weighing four and a half grains, crush- 
ing it between his teeth. The next day he 
returned and swallowed another fragment of 
five and a half grains, without suffering any 
inconvenience from its effects. His appetite 
was good, he was accustomed to indulge much 
in spirits, and he used the arsenic two or 
three times a week. Arsenic was found in his 
urine. 

Schifer also spoke of the effects of arsenic 
upon horses, which Von Tschudi had alluded 








to. One case was cited in which five hundred 
and fifty-five grains of the poison were given 
to a horse in the course of twenty-three days. 
The first day five grains were given, and the 
dose gradually increased until one hundred 
were administered on the twenty-third. 

Another important paper, written by Mr. 
Heisch, appeared in the Pharmaceutical Jour- 
nal for May, 1860. The writer had been in 
correspondence with various medical men in 
Styria, all of whom confirmed the popular be- 
lief upon the subject of arsenic-eating. Ac- 
cording to this paper, the arsenic is common- 
ly taken fasting, in some warm liquid like 
coffee. In the long-run the complexion and 
general appearance of the eater are improved ; 
but the first doses taken by a beginner are 
apt to produce unpleasant effects, such as 
slight symptoms of poisoning. When once 
acquired, the habit can only be left off by de- 
grees, as a sudden cessation is followed by 
sickness, burning pains in the stomach, and 
finally death. Mr. Heisch was fortunately 
enabled, through the kindness of a scientific 
friend, to enter into direct correspondence 
with a confirmed eater of arsenic, a well-edu- 
cated man, superintendent of some arsenic- 
works. This person stated that he acquired 
the habit through the advice of his chemical 
teacher, in order that he might not suffer from 
the dangerous fumes emitted from the works, 
The advice was, to adopt the habit of arsenic- 
eating, to abandun the use of spirituous liq- 
uors, and, after reaching the fiftieth year of 
his age, to gradually decrease the regular dose 
of the poison until it became less than that 
with which he began. At the time of writing 
he had eaten arsenic for a number of years, 
beginning with a daily dose of three grains, 
which he had increased until his usual allow- 
ance was twenty-three grains of the poison. At 
one time, through the advice of friends, he 
had tried to abandon the habit; but the at- 
tempt was attended by faintness, depression, 
loss of sleep, and other dangerous symptoms. 
Death would almost certainly have ensued had 
the trial not been abandoned. 

The most astonishing feature in this case 
is the size of the dose to which this eater had 
accustomed himself. Twenty-three grains of 
arsenic one would think certain to prove fatal. 
But, without impeaching the credibility of the 
writer, certain doubts may arise. The poison 
was taken in the form of powder, probably 
rather coarse powder, in some warm liquid. 
Being slowly soluble, but little would dissolve 
before drinking, while most of the heavy mass 
would settle into the bottom of the cup. Thus, 
much of the arsenic would be left behind with 
the dregs; part of that swallowed would, be- 
ing a slowly soluble substance, escape assimi- 
lation, and be voided like so much dirt; and 
only a small portion would be really taken 
into the system of the eater. 

Several other interesting cases were 
brought forward by Mr. Heisch. One eater 
consumed a daily modicum of from twelve to 
fifteen grains of the poison, while another 
took five grains daily in the form of Fowler's 
solution. In the latter case, the arsenic be- 
ing already dissolved, the objections urged 
against the twenty-three grains case would 
not, of course, apply. 

About the time that Mr. Heisch’s paper 





appeared, Professor Church published some 
analyses of the water of a stream in the north 
of England, which was impregnated with ar- 
senic. Some three years later, Dr. John Davy 
took up the same subject, and printed still 
fuller details.* It seems that the little village 
of Whitbeck, in Cumberland, is supplied with 
water by a small mountain-stream, the Beck. 
This stream has its sources among beds Of ar- 
senical ores, and, in consequence, contains an 
appreciable quantity of the poison. Davy 
found some .064 grains to the gallon. The 
inhabitants of the village use this water freely 
for all household purposes, drinking, bathing, 
etc., and trace no bad results to it. Fish, 
however, cannot live in the stream, and the 
water, though used with impunity by animals 
and poultry in general, proves fatal to ducks. 
Similar waters, however, have been found 
elsewhere, and Davy cites M. Guyon, who 
found at Bou-Chater, in Tunis, a warm spring 
which contained four grains of alkaline ar- 
senites to the gallon of water. This, too, is 
drunk with impunity. 

But Davy does not confine his paper whol- 
ly to the subject of arsenic-eating, having 
somewhat to say about other poisons. He men- 
tions a Turk in Constantinople who, for fifteen 
years, had consumed a daily allowance of two 
drachms of solid opium, with half that quantity 
of corrosive sublimate, and, though in shattered 
health, was still able to attend to his duties. 
Davy secured a specimen of the sublimate, 
tested it, and found it genuine, and also made 
inquiries as to its use. And he says that the 
apothecaries of Pera find the use of corrosive 
sublimate common among opium-eaters, who 
employ it to increase the effect of the narcotic. 
Certainly this account seems almost incredi- 
ble, and a full investigation of the matter 
would be highly desirable. 

The next paper of value upon the habit of 
arsenic-eating was contributed by Professor 
Roscoe, of Manchester, the well-known writer 
upon the spectroscope.+ This paper was 
chiefly valuable on account of an analysis by 
Roscoe of a sample of the white substance 
eaten by the Styrian peasants, The specimen 
was received from a friend in Styria, and was 
found to be quite pure arsenious acid. Ros- 
coe, however, had had no personal intercourse 
with confirmed arsenic-eaters, and therefore, 
like Heisch and Schiifer, was forced to con- 
tent. himself with citing cases observed by 
other authorities. Among much valuable 
material, he had at his command copies of re- 
ports upon the habit, addressed by seventeen 
Styrian physicians to Dr. Julius Elder von 
Vest, government inspector at Griitz. These 
reports abounded in interesting cases, and all 
agreed in essential particulars. One of the 
writers, Dr. Holler, of Hartberg, testified that 
it was common in Styria to put arsenic into 
cheese, in small quantities, in order to flavor 
it, and give it stomachic properties. He him- 
self had seen such cheese prepared, and had 
partaken of it. 

Since 1863 two papers of value have been 
published, both by physicians who had per- 





* Edinburgh New Philosophical Journal, vol. 
xviii., 1863. 

+ “On the Alleged Practice of Arsenic-eating in 
Styria.”\— Memoirs of the Literary and Philosophical 
Society of Matchester, 3d series, vol. i., p. 208. 
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sonally seen the habit of arsenic-eating in- 
dulged in. The first, which appeared in the 
Pharmaceutical Journal for June, 1865, was 
by Dr. Craig Maclagav, of Edinburgh, who 
visited Styria, and met arsenic-eaters face to 
face. He states that the poison is there taken 
for several reasons, namely: to improve the 
appearance of the eater; to strengthen the 
wind; to preserve the health; and as a condi- 
ment, tonic, stimulant, and prophylactic. One 
eater, Matthias Sittler, aged twenty-six, swal- 
lowed five grains of arsenic in the presence of 
Maclagan ; and another, Joseph Flecker, forty- 
six years old, who had been subject to the 
habit for fifteen years, took a dose of six 
grains. In neither case did the subject ap- 
pear to suffer the slightest inconvenience, and 
in both cases Dr. Maclagan detected arsenic 
in the urine voided by the patients some time 
after taking the drug. 

About a year after the appearance of Mac- 
lagan’s paper, Dr. F. A. H. La Rue, of Quebec, 
met with an interesting case of arsenic-eating 
in Canada, and published an account of it.* 
The subject was an Englishman, in good 
health, and forty-seven years of age. For 
some twelve years he had been addicted to 
the habit, having begun to eat arsenic in order 
to ward off consumption, which was hereditary 
in his family. His own exemption from the 
disease he quite naturally, though perhaps 
erroneously, ascribed to the use of the poison. 
When he began eating, he knew nothing of 
the effects of arsenic. Accordingly, he pro- 
cured two ounces of the substance, and used 
it, with varying frequency, from one to six 
times daily. The whole quantity lasted him 
six or eight weeks, part of it being eaten in 
coarse powder, and part mingled with tobacco 
and smoked in a pipe. But, in spite of the 
supposed influence of arsenic upon the skin, 
this Englishman’s complexion, according to 
La Rue, was no clearer than ordinary. In the 
presence of La Rue, the subject swallowed 
four grains of arsenic, taken from the doc- 
tor’s laboratory, and twenty minutes after- 
ward smoked an additional grain in his pipe. 
No visible unpleasant effects followed. 

Since Professor La Rue’s article was pub- 
lished, nothing of importance seems to have 
been added to our knowledge of the habit of 
arsenic-eating. Let us see what has been 
really proved, and what conclusions can be 
drawn as to the effects of the dangerous cus- 
tom: 

In the first place, it is clearly shown that 
white arsenic, or arsenious acid, can be eaten 
with apparent impunity, by those used to its 
effects, in doses which are commonly believed 
to be poisonous; and the habit of so eating 
it is most common in Styria, though not con- 
fined to that locality. The fact being estab- 
lished that the human system is in some meas- 
ure tolerant of the poison, it follows, as an in- 
teresting conclusion, that the prevalent ideas 
concerning the historical agua-toffana cannot 
be true. It is generally supposed that that 
famous instrument of murder consisted mainly 
of arsenic, which, given continuously in minute 
quantities, killed by degrees. If the agua-tof- 
fana had owed its power to arsenic, it is not 


* “ An Arsenic-eater."’— Boston Medical and Sur- 


gical Journal, vol. ixxiv., p. 439. 1866 ° 





likely that any victims would have died through 
its agency, if dosed in the manner above 
stated. 

In the second place, it is clear that the 
effect of the arsenic habit is, in many cases, 
to brighten the complexion, and improve the 
breathing of its subjects. Consequently, the 
poison has been used medicinally in cases of 
asthma and various skin-diseases, But the 
effect of arsenic upon the complexion, as 
shown in the instance of Dr. La Rue’s Eng- 
lishman, is by no means certain. It may fail 
of producing the desired results. 

Thirdly, all authorities agree in speaking 
of the dangerous character of the habit. The 
confirmed eater must in general continue in 
his dangerous path, or run the risk of death. 
The habit may be abandoned by degrees, but 
there is some risk in the trial. There is also 
the danger of increasing the daily dose of the 
poison to a fatal extent. In Styria, and per- 
haps in America likewise, maidens have used 
arsenic in order that they might become more 
blooming, and have fallen victims to their 
vanity. It will not do for the ignorant to 
trifle with poisons. 

And, fourthly, it seems probable that the 
use of arsenic protects its user in some meas- 
ure against infection. At least, arsenic-eaters 
who have escaped contagion ascribe their 
safety to their habit. But they may be wrong 
in this. Their case is by no means a sure 
one. And their opinions upon the matter are 
rendered less trustworthy by the fact that the 
Styrian arsenic-eaters are subject to many 
superstitions concerning the poison. Some 
dare to use it only during certain phases of 
the moon, others swallow it daily ; some fear 
to drink water immediately after taking a 
dose, others imbibe with freedom. And many 
coachmen, who treat their horses with arsenic, 
use it themselves under the gupposition that, 
if they did not, it would produce no effect 
upon their animals! Doubtless many dis- 
crepancies in the statements of arsenic-eaters 
may be accounted for, however, by remember- 
ing that constitutional and temperamental 
differences must be considered in estimating 
accurately the effects of the poison upon the 
system. Some persons would be less power- 
fully affected by it than others, and some 
might be able to relinquish the habit with 
comparative ease, when a similar attempt 
would prove fatal to their neighbors. 

With regard to the advisability of indulg- 
ing in the habit, there can be probably but 
one opinion. Apart from all ethical consider- 
ations, which warn us to avoid any enslaving 
habit, there are questions of prudence to be 
taken into account. Is it worth while to ac- 
quire the habit? Has it any advantages to 
counterbalance its dangers? The arsenic- 
eater experiences no keen pleasures, while in- 
dulging himself, similar to those which attract 
the taker of opium. He merely has the hope 
of personal improvement, and perhaps exemp- 
tion from certain forms of disease. In this 
hope he may endanger his life. True, there 
are no direct, visible bad effects traceable to 
the arsenic; his general health, if he is cau- 
tious in using the poison, may not suffer; pos- 


| sibly his complexion may become clearer, and 
| his breathing easier, but the last two results 


are not absolutely certain. On the other 





hand, a careless increase in his daily allow- 
ance may result fatally; and the habit, in al- 
most any case, is difficult to shake off. He 
may be placed in some position in which he 
will be deprived of the drug, and then comes 
suffering which will more than offset the few 
attractions of the poison, and may perhaps 
terminate in death. Possibly there may be 
circumstances, as in the case of the director 
of arsenic-works, described by Mr. Heisch, 
when it is desirable to acquire the habit under 
discussion. But such cases are altogether 
exceptional, and form no criterion for us to 
judge by. It is quite possible that the dan- 
gers of the habit have been overrated, that 
the risk is slight, and the advantage consider- 
able; but the published evidence, that by 
which our decisions must be made, leads to 
the contrary supposition. On the whole, then, 
it is wiser to avoid the habit than to adopt it. 
Do not “ play with edged tools.” If, however, 
any person is determined to become an ar- 
senic-eater, let the first doses be carefully reg- 
ulated by a competent physician, and the first 


dangers so avoided. 
F, W. Crarke, 





THE ARTISTS OF PARIS. 


HE recent exhibition of the School of 

Fine Arts in Paris, held as usual in 
the palace on the Quai Malaquais, was 
a success. The display, besides the paint- 
ings and statues sent home from Italy by 
the lads of the Prix de Rome, included 
pictures, sculptures, and architectura! plans 
which have obtained prizes from the school 
in the competitions, or concours, of the 
year. The palace was thronged as of old, 
from the earliest hour of morning, with an 
interested crowd. The works of statuary 
contributed from Rome were held especially 
remarkable. The paintings, the best of which 
has been thought worthy of being engraved 
for the last number of the illustrated weekly 
journal, were also. original and fine. In the 
hall where these paintings, executed by the 
flower of the French youth, were hung, the 
visitors were touched by the spectacle of an 
easel covered with a black drapery, on which 
were laid a crown and a laurel-branch. An 
inscription bore the words: “ Henrt Rer- 
GNaAULT, four years a pupil, killed at Buzen- 
val, the 19th of January, 1871.” Save for 
the war, the easel shrouded in that black 
weed would probably have borne a master- 
piece. Alexandre - Georges - Henri Regnault, 
shot as a soldier of the National Guard in 
one of the last sorties at the attack on Mon- 
tretout, has been dead not quite a year. He 
was only twenty-four, yet he had obtained the 
grand priz four years before his death ; his 
professor in the School was Cabanel. He was 
painting in Tangiers when the call to arms 
summoned him home to fight the Prussians. 
His successes had already been marked, even 
among the public. His “ Salome,” a study of 
color, problems in tints of yellow, was the 
centre-piece of all the Paris Salon of 1870. 
We, in New York, have had his “ Athlete and 
Wild Horses,” one of tke most spirited 
sketches in oil that it is pessible to see. It 
was hung at the opening of the Academy of 
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Design a year ago. It was but a sketch ; the 
proportions were lost here and there, and the 
hoofs of the roan horse were too small; but 
what a fiery tide of vigor, what lightning of 
tameless eyes, what turbulent tempest of 
mane, what gestures and what life! The 
youth who seemed to lead them was possessed 
of their soul, and controlled them more by 
sympathy than force. It was a remarkable 
jet of animating inspiration that could create 
this effect out of study of the ordinary broken 
steed, and this, too, in the case of a mere 
boy, whose instruction had all been from the 
usual fixed academic model. Scarcely any 
career would have been too great to have 
hoped for such a pupil. 

Of the other eminent artists of the French 
metropolis many stories are told of narrow 
escapes and tragic deaths. Bouguereau es- 
caped by the skin of his teeth, his next-door 
neighbor receiving in his stead a visiting-card 
in the form of a shell. This artist was no 
idler, but did rampart duty with his gun as 
“garde sédentaire,” and on the nights when 
he was “off” used to sleep in the cel- 
lar of his house, which he had hung around 
with the rare old tapestries out of his 
studio. 

Eugéne Leroux was a “young artist of 
great promise, standing over six feet high, 
and as handsome as Apollo,” to quote the 
words of the French bulletin which an- 
nounced his being shot through both thighs 
and his retention as a prisoner in the hands 
of the Prussians. Whether dead or returned 
to France, has not been made public. A pic- 
ture of his, in the national collection of the 
Luxembourg, will at any rate guard his 
fame. 

Equally one’s beau idéal was Vibert, the 
already famous painter of genre, whose soft, 
Greek profile, full chin, and bush of sable 
hair, make one wonder that so much genius 
could exist with so much elegance. Vi- 
bert, in those swift, early days of the de- 
fence of Paris, was wounded in the shoulder. 
Otto Weber, most poetic of animal or pas- 
toral painters, young and successful, having 
just decorated the salon with a masterpiece, 
“Le Printemps,” was killed, fighting in the 
ranks of the Parisian Gardes Mobiles. 

A still larger number who escaped with- 
out physical injury can assemble in the halls 
of the school and talk of war and peril. Heil- 
buth, who paints so comically the eleemosy- 
nary leisure of Roman cardinals, was a mem- 
ber of the National Guard. Baudry, Ville- 
mot, Marchal, Gulain, Besson, Giraud (father 
and son), and Huas, the pastel-painter, were 
active volunteers before the armistice. 

Of the sculptors, Clésinger, whose works 
have been made familiar to commerce through 
the bronzes of Barbedienne, having many 
years ago lost an eye in chipping marble, 
risked the other, his whole remaining art- 
capital, in defence of his country. Anoth- 
er well-known sculptor, Cuvelier, was killed 
early in the siege. August Cain, the skilful 
sculptor, whose “ Tigress feeding her Young” 
adorns our Central Park, went through all 
the horrors and privations of the siege, and 
was obliged more than once to stay hunger 
with portions of those wild-beasts of the 








Jardin des Plantes which had sat to him as 
models. The sculptor Moulin, at a certain sec- 
tion of the ramparts where he was stationed, 
modelled in snow a statue of the Renais- 
sance, another of Falquitre, and a colossal 
head of the Republic. It was just here that 
an artist, a friend of Théophile Gautier, used 
to feed the starved and suspicious dogs of the 
bastions, placing bread on the ground and 
discreetly moving away, as one deals with 
savage tribes, or with those who fear the 
plague. 

Blanchard, the renowned engraver, fought, 
like a Lacedemonian father, side by side with 
his artist-sons, one a grand priz of Rome, as 
Regnault was. In the affuir of Montretout, 
where Regnault fell, was engaged an artist of 
a sister profession, who was equally promi- 
nent in the ranks of the National Guard. The 
well-known comedian Lassouche was there, 
listening to the tempest from the mitrailleurs, 
which, according to a Prussian account, never 
made such a noise before. 

“What a hissing!” cried Lassouche ; 
“one would think it was a first representa- 
tion of one of ——’s pieces!” 

The laughter of the mime preceded the 
agony of the boy-painter ! 

Meissonier served on the National Guard 
staff, escaped unhurt, and is now reéstab- 
lished at his beautiful house in Passy, where 
he finds unharmed his immense museum 
of rarities. The Prussians quartered at 
his residence seventy-five soldiers and twen- 
ty-five horses ; then, recollecting the cosmo- 
politan claims of art, they set up a Prussian 
artist in the studio of the master, who gayly 
painted under better advantages than he had 
ever enjoyed before, and watched over the 
preservation of the curiosities. 

Tissot, the archeological painter, Van- 
nier, and Blaise, were wounded, besides Vi- 
bert and Leroux; and Lenoir, like Leroux, 
was both wounded and taken prisoner. 

Such were some who endured the furnace 
of the siege, and whom their friends, at these 
assemblies of the alumni, greet with pride or 
remember with a sigh. Others, for various 
reasons, do not rejoin the symposium; of 
these is Yvon, the painter of the Crimea, and 
of the enormous blazon executed for Mr. 
Stewart. He thinks that the demand for art 


om Fhanen Re eeaeen, cae Dee Giles wp We | Leaf after leaf shrivels up from the heart, 


permanent residence in England, One other, | 


known to all the brightest zone of French 
artists, will rejoin his old comrades no more. 
Edward Zamacois, a young Spaniard, painting 
in Paris and of the French school, retired just 
before the investment, and died at Madrid of 
pneumonia, after a three-days’ illness, on the 
12th of January. His splendid pictorial sat- 
ires on courts and court favorites, among 
the crowd of whom he would sometimes in- 


troduce his own singular and long-drawn | 


Quixote face, are well known to American 


connoisseurs, who idolized him. At the Alex- | 
ander White sale in this city the other night, | 
| Up from its trammels the freed spirit wings, 
squire was one of the cheapest objects sold, | 
at three hundred dollars, while a little fig- | 
ure of a matador brought eight hundred | 


his half-hour’s study in pen-and-ink of a 


and forty dollars. For an American (Mr. 
Robert L. Kennedy) was painted the ad- 





mirable “‘ Education of a Prince,” of a satire 
so poignant on poor little Louis Bonaparte 
as to cost the artist the honor of a decora- 
tion, for which he had been named. Our coun- 
try has many of his works. Messrs. Cutting 
and Tuckerman, of New York, own his 
“Monks come back from Foraging” and 
“ Monks in Refectory,” while in Philadelphia 
Colonel Thomas Scott has his ‘“ Armorer’s 
Shop,” and Messrs. Claghorn and Gibson his 
“Dwarfs playing Skillets” and “The Cuck- 
old.” Already old in art, this great thinker 
and producer is dead at twenty-eight. 

Such are some of the names which cir- 
culate through the lofty and echoing saloons 
of the Palais des Beaux-Arts this season. 
Can the dead be replaced? Can the sur- 
vivors reattain the tranquillity, introversion, 
and single purpose, which produce great in- 
ventions and continue a school? We are of 
those who hope for the best. Of all the roll- 
call, not many are dead; the surviving com- 
rades still pass to each other the watchwords 
of art, which ring in their ears athwart the 
din of battle. Imaginations are exalted, 
characters ennobled, and throngs of heroic 
images have been born of a bitter experience. 
The outside world is impatiently waiting for 
the new expression, whatever it is to be, and 
it is not likely to be disappointed. 


Eart Surnn. 





LIFE. 


I. 
IFE is a rose, brier-burdened, yet sweet, 
Blooming a day; 
Flinging its perfume like perfume to meet, 
Wind-blown away ! 


Il. 
Leaf after leaf spreads its blush to the air, 
Kissed by the sun; 
Deeper-hued growing, as joy makes it fair, 
Love’s guerdon won, 


Ill. 


Leaving it bare ; 


| Color and fragrance and joy all depart, 


None left to care. 


Iv. 
Nay, the divine in it lingers there still, 
God’s care in all; 
Rose-leaves but.drop at the beck of His will, 
Fetters which thrall. 


v. 


Higher to soar ; 
Attar immortal a pure essence flings, 
Sweet, evermore ! 


Mary B. Dopaz. 
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TABLE-TALK. 


GREAT sensation was recently made in 
religious circles in this city by a ser- 

mon preached by Rev. George H. Hepworth, 
pastor of the Unitarian Church of the Mes- 
siah, which has the largest congregation of 
that denomination in New York. In this 
sermon the pastor formally bade farewell to 
the church and its doctrines, and explained 
that his withdrawal was occasioned by a 
change in his belief on doctrinal points. He 
had become a convert to belief in the absolute 
divinity of Christ, and could not, therefore, in 
conscience, continue in his position as a Uni- 
tarian minister, especially as, in his judgment, 
the Unitarian denomination had for a long 
time been going farther and farther away from 
Christ Jesus, and even from the teachings of 
Channing, the man who gave method and 
form to the sect; but “ whose doctrine was as 
unlike to the doctrines of to-day as one thing 
can be unlike to another.” In the course of 
his sermon, which was listened to with pro- 
found attention by a great multitude, Mr. 
Hepworth thus defined his creed: “I believe 
with all my heart, with all my soul, and with 
an increasing faith, in Jesus Christ. I believe 
Him to have been literally, and, in the tech- 
nical or theological sense, the incarnation of a 
part of the Godhead. I believe that Jesus 
Christ is the love of God put into human 
shape for the redemption of the world, and I 
have come to believe this out of my own per- 
sonal experience. I know my weaknesses; I 
am so made that there are a thousand temp- 
tations in life that allure me; I know that I 
was holding wrong views, but I yielded to 
them. I have been ashamed of my own weak- 
ness a thousand times; but now I say, and 
I find great peace in saying it, I feel that God 
has given to me Jesus Christ, who will lead 
me up to the Father; and I can stand by the 
side of the Lord, and He will stand by my side, 
and will put His hand around my waist and 
walk with me, and will put His arm through 
mine, and I shall feel the genial touch of 
God Himself. I have something now to lean 
upon; and, as I look around upon you and 
upon this bright world, I tell you, my dear 
friends, that I am not unlike you, and you are 
not unlike me. We all of us need the same 
Saviour, the same God, and the same redemp- 
tion. Human nature is one and the same 
thing, and what fits me fits you. You can 
call it by some other name, but the thing is 
the same. I stand, then, where Mr. Beecher 
does, where Dr. Buddington, Dr. Storrs, Dr. 
Thompson, and a thousand other good men 
do, in my theology, and I can only hope that I 
stand there in the generosity of my Saviour.” 
Of the result of this remarkable movement it 
is not easy to see the end. Mr. Hepworth is a 
powerful and popular preacher, and will prob- 
ably endeavor at the outset to establish an 
independent church of his own. But the un- 
dertaking is fraught with difficulties, and the 





more probable result of his secession from 
Unitarianism would seem to be that he will at 
no distant period find refuge in some of the 
established denominations with whose general 
faith he is in sympathy, and which cover the 
ecclesiastical ground so completely that there 
seems to be no territory left on which to erect 
& new structure. 


—— It might be unfair to hint that the 
reason the English have adhered so long to 
their present very inconvenient and even dan- 
gerous railway “ carriages,” is because an im- 
provement must inevitably be in the direction 
of the American system; but, undoubtedly, 
the dislike to copy any thing American, or to 
follow, in any respect, in the wake of Amer- 
ica’s lead, has had more or less to do with the 
delay in discarding the old conveyances whose 
inconveniences have been so completely tested. 
It appears that American cars are to be intro- 
duced upon some of the most highly-respecta- 
ble British lines ; and there can be little doubt 
that the result of the experiment will bring 
about their adoption throughout the kingdom. 
Until within about two years, the English were 
obliged, in travelling, to undergo every danger 
arising from being shut into a narrow, tight- 
locked, narrow-windowed compartment, with- 
out any means whatever for giving an alarm 
in case of fire or other mishap, sometimes for 
an hour or two ata time. The terrible Aber- 
gale disaster, where a petroleum-train backed 
down-hill (involuntarily) into the Irish ex- 
press, in Wales, setting fire thereto, was ren- 
dered tenfold more terrible by the complete 
helplessness of the passengers, who were 
penned in under lock and key, and were 
forced to remain and be destroyed by the 
torture of gradual burning. If the accident 
had happened to an American train, the easy 
access to the platforms, and the gradualness 
of the fire, would have certainly enabled a 
majority of the passengers to escape. The 
famous Miiller tragedy, which occurred sev- 
eral years ago on an English express-train, 
sadly illustrated another of the perils to which 
travelling in the “‘ carriages,” which are made 
to hold twelve, and often hold but one or two, 
is exposed. An old gentleman, locked in for 
a long distance with a German ruffian, was, 
during the journey, murdered in cold blood, 
and his valuables taken; and the assassin 
was only arrested after a protracted search. 
Cases are by no means very rare, where 
thieves enter first-class carriages where they 
espy a solitary and likely “ subject,” admin- 
ister chloroform, and pillage the victim at 
their ease. Not only have old ladies been 
frightened into fits by finding themselves 
securely imprisoned, and whirling across the 
shires at a speed of fifty miles an hour, with 
an escaped lunatic, but more serious inci- 
dents have now and then happened from the 
pranks of insane people in the railway-trains. 
Ladies are often grossly insulted by wretches 
on the watch to catch them alone in the car- 
riages ; and the dangers in case of any of the 





manifold accidents which are apt to happen, 
are much increased by this forcible confine. 
ment. It will be readily seen how nearly 
impossible such dangers as have been men- 
tioned, would be on an American line. Some 
time since, a string communicating with the 
conductor’s compartment, in the forward part 


| of the train, was placed on the outside of 


the carriages throughout its length; this 
telegraphs an alarm, should the necessity of 
giving an alarm arise. But it is clear that 
this not only does not effectually prevent what 
it is intended to prevent, but has no use what- 
ever in warding off most of the perils of rail- 
way-travelling. We may be sure that only 
the most serious appreciation of the defects 
of their system could have persuaded the 
English, who, above all, love to wrap them- 
selves up in solitude and exclusiveness, to 
abandon it, and especially to exchange it for 
an American invention. 


—— It was a very human curiosity in 
Lord Brougham, which is said to have im- 
pelled him to permit a report of his death to 
go for some days uncontradicted, that he 
might read the posthumous estimates made 
of his career and character by his contempo- 
raries; and we may well imagine Dr. Living- 
stone, should good fortune restore him at last 
to his country, resorting with eager anxiety to 
the many obituaries which have, from time to 
time, consigned him to an African grave, as 
for the moment the most engrossing, to him, 
of accessible literature. Our times are marked 
and peculiar in the love of “ personalities ;” 
personal description and incidents, the charac- 
teristics and weaknesses and individualities of 
notorious men and women, are the spice of our 
current literature, and to this craving curios- 
ity is due the rise of the “ institution "—for it 
has become worthy of this dignified titlhe—of 
“ interviewing.” Carlyle, with all his philo- 
sophic hero-worship, doubtless never contem- 
plated the growth of it to such an issue. A 
dramatic tragedy, such as the killing of Fisk, 
could not fail to give a rare opportunity for 
“ personals,” a quickening stimulus to com- 
peting reporters; and the papers have been 
fairly flooded, not only with Fisk’s biography, 
traits, doings, sayings, adventures, appearance, 
and death-bed conversation, but have been 
hardly less minute with regard to all con- 
nected directly or indirectly with the affair. 
This straining after piquant personalities, 
with which to gorge a not very lofty or very 
healthy taste, bas resulted in some remarkable 
effusions, and some amazing fine writing. 
Were it possible for Fisk to be conscious of 
some of the essays on his character and life 
which have appeared since his sudden taking 
off, he would be struck dumb with bewilder- 
ment to find how many qualities he possessed 
of which he never dreamed ; to see anecdotes 
related of him, to which his own memory 
would surely afford no clew ; to hear himself 
compared to a wide range of mythological, 
historical, and fictitious personages, of whose 
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existence his limited education had given him 
no hint—extending from the Greek deities to 
the Roman emperors, and from the Roman 
emperors to Sir John Falstaff; in short, to 
learn more of his virtues and of his vices than 
ever entered into his own never humble self- 
estimation, or the depreciation of his bitterest 
enemies. The minute delineation of his dress 
and his luxurious habits would doubtless flat- 
ter his vanity; and he might not impossibly 
come to be grateful to his slayer for giving 
him the semblance of a hero, though it were 
only the heroism which consists in being a 
day’s wonder in the mouths of men, and the 
moment’s thrilling gossip of universal news- 
paperdom. This tendency to exaggeration, 
and especially to peer into the domestic and 
personal concerns of men and women who, in 
one way or another, become known to the 
world, is not the most encouraging feature of 
the times. Often it produces distress without 
achieving more good than the satisfying a 
momentary and unhealthy public curiosity ; 
and sometimes its effects are yet worse. The 
homes of even public characters should be re- 
spected ; and the private relations of such 
characters should be sacred from at least idle 
rumor and gossip, unless such relations com- 
prise matters of public concern. 


—— Some time since we suggested the or- 
ganization of a Metropolitan Art Association 
which should have in view the erection of 
statues and monuments in the public squares 
of our city. The Association has not been 
organized, but the idea is working, we find, 
independent of fixed methods. Within two 
weeks a large bronze statue of Franklin has 
been erected in Printing-House Square in this 
city, for which we are indebted entirely to the 
liberality and public spirit of one individual. 
Cantain De Groot conceived the idea of pre- 
senting to the printers and press of New York 
astatue of Franklin, to be erected in a lo- 
cality around which congregate the trades 
and interests so largely identified with the 
great philosopher’s name; and, without wait- 
ing for further codperation other than such as 
might come from friendly advice and -appro- 
bation, proceeded to carry out his plan. The 
generous spirit evinced by Captain De Groot 
deserves all praise, but a public zeal that is 
informed with culture and intelligence is dou- 
bly deserving our gratitude. The statue that 
he has erected is a noble one. It is proba- 
bly the best colossal figure we have. It is 
not difficult, perhaps, to discover errors in 
the details, but the effect as a whole is large, 
imposing, and satisfactory. It gives a strik- 
ing air of dignity and culture to the entire 
square. It stands facing the City Hall; its 
profile greets the throngs of people who flow 
up and down Park Row; and it forms a 
notable feature of an area that includes the 
City Hall, the Park, the new Court-house, the 
new Post-office, and handsome structures near 
it and on the opposite side of Broadway, and 
which, when the Post-office is completed, will 





be the most striking architectural centre in 
the city. 


—— Twice a week, at noon, great throngs 
of carriages and crowds of fashionable peo- 
ple may be seen gathered at the doors of the 
Association Building in Twenty-third Street. 
The purpose which brings these armies of 
brilliantly- dressed women would surprise 
those who assert that fashionable life is given 
up in cities wholly to frivolities and amuse- 
ments. It is simply a course of lectures that 
causes the fashionable flutter we have de- 
scribed. Dr. John Lord gave last year a se- 
ries of lectures extending through the winter, 
which, beginning with audiences of three 
hundred, enlarged before the close to fifteen 
hundred; and the great learning, the wide 
culture, the profound research, the perspicu- 
ous methods, exhibited by the lecturer, have 
made the course begun this year the great 
intellectual pastime of the most cultivated 
people of our city. The series is devoted to 
the “ Great Lights of the New Christian Civ- 
ilization,” beginning with the old Roman civ- 
ilization and reaching down to the Reforma- 
tion, affording thus a complete survey of the 
period out of which have sprung the condi- 
tions of modern life. It is gratifying to ob- 
serve the disposition evinced by throngs of 
young ladies to supplement their educational 
course with these riper investigations, which 
are so well calculated to broaden their intel- 
ligence and strengthen their sympathies with 
the great facts of history. 


It is an interesting and somewhat 
fearful fact connected with the educational 
status of this nation that the women are more 
ignorant than the men. Not only are most 
of our colleges and higher schools for the 
male sex, but more than sixty per cent. of 
those unable to read or write are women. 
The census of 1861 shows 467,623 ignorant 
men against 659,556 ignorant women, an ex- 
cess of females of over forty per cent. And 
what is worse, is that, owing to immigration, 
female illiteracy is on the rapid increase, es- 
pecially in the manufacturing parts of New 
England, where the foreign population is crys- 
tallizing around centres of industry. In the 
decade between 1840 and 1850 it increased 
fifty-three per cent. in New Hampshire, thir- 
ty-four in Massachusetts, and thirty-three in 
Rhode Island. That faculty of communicat- 
ing ideas, of forming manners, which are 
among the leading elements of successful 
teaching, we have all supposed to belong pe- 
culiarly to women. We have looked to the 
mothers and sisters of the land to train the 
children who in future years are tv be the 
men and women of this republic. 
tunately, they themselves need to be taught 
far more than their fathers and brothers. 


—— In our Foreign Items, in No. 147, it 
was stated, on the authority of some German 


newspaper, that the poet Ritterhaus had 


Unfor- | 





made himself ridiculous by a poem on Lake 
Erie, in which he talks about the palm-trees 
and the alligators of that region. One of our 
German readers has courteously called our 
attention to this statement, which he declares 
unfounded ; and, to convince us of its inac- 
curacy, has kindly sent to us a copy of the 
poem in question—“ Ein Deutsches Herz” 
(A German Heart). On examination, we do 
not find that the poet makes any mention of 
palm-trees or alligators, or that he has per- 
petrated any geographical inaccuracy, except 
a certain semi-tropical tone—not perhaps 
wholly inapplicable to Lake Erie in the height 
of summer, where the incident happened on 
which the poem is founded, and except also the 
use of the word creole to designate the peo- 
ple living on the shores of the lake. Strictly 
speaking, this is not a blunder; for, in its 
Spanish origin, the word creole means merely 
a person born in America of European an- 
cestors. But, in the United States, when we 
speak of a creole, we mean a person born 
within or near the tropics, and, if white, of 
French or Spanish descent. 





Viterary Rotes. 


OBERT BROWNING has followed “ Ba- 
laustion’s Adventure ’’ with a new poem 
entitled “‘ Prince Hohenstiel-Schwangau, Sav- 
ior of Society,” in which character the poet 
is supposed to personify the deposed Emperor 
of the French. The poem we find described 
in the Examiner as follows: ‘* The subject is 
one admirably suited to the poet’s favorite 
mode of treatment, and he has treated it ad- 
mirably. If ‘ Prince Hohenstiel-Schwangau’ 
is not superior to some other of the splendid 
monologues in which Mr. Browning allows va- 
rious individualities to express themselves with 
marvellous force and clearness, it is, perbaps, 
as good as any; and the immediate interest of 
its theme, combining some important contri- 
butions to great and perplexing political ques- 
tions of the day with a very subtle dissection 
of the character of the hero of the poem, 
makes it of especial value. And, though finer 
passages may be found elsewhere, Mr. Brown- 
ing has never, we are inclined to think, ex- 
hibited more pungent wit and caustic humor 
than in some portions of this latest of his 
works. The method of its construction is that 
which Mr. Browning has invented and brought 
to something like perfection, as the method 
best adapted for such dramatic writing as he 
excels in. Prince Hohenstiel - Schwangau— 
whom there is no difficulty in identifying with 
Napoleon III., as he may have seemed to him- 
self some year and a half ago, just before his 
empire collapsed — fancies himself an exile 
again in Leicester Square, puffing his cigar, 
while a lady of the demi-mon,’« sips her tea be- 
side him, and opening his thoughts to her with- 
out restraint and with notable completeness, 
Willing to recognize great diversities in the 
rule of life for other men, as many diversities 
as there are men, the prince has no doubt as 
to ‘the way of Deity’ with him; and he tells 
the naughty little lady of Leicester Square, in 
whom he recognizes quite as much compliance 
with the ways of Deity as in himself, how, 
having been chosen pres'dent of Hohenstiel- 
Schwangau by people tired of a sham republic, 
he fulfilled the behests of Providence, as in- 
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terpreted by his own conscience and the ‘ vox 
populi, vox Dei’ of the plédiscite (we are stat- 
ing the case rather more plainly than Mr. 
Browning does), and became the head-servant 
of his subject-masters. In fulfilment of his 
destiny, he thus also became the savior of so- 
ciety ; that is, approving the ‘ general compact 
of society,’ disapproving altogether of revolu- 
tion, he undertook to keep society in its exist- 
ing state ‘ by letting stay therein what seems 
to stand,’ and only ‘adding good thereto of 
easier reach to-day than yesterday.’ Reform- 
ers may be greater than conservators, he says ; 
but my destiny was to be a conservator, and I 
fulfilled my destiny. Grant, he says, that so- 
ciety is like an old-fashioned church, the pas- 
sages of which are dark and tortuous, and 
wherein the devout worshipper, as he nears 
the altar, is likely to stumble and break his 
nose, if nothing worse* grant, too, that the 
impetuous crowd of reformers are right in call- 
ing for a light—how shall the light be applied ? 
They would use the torch to burn down the 
church; I to light the passages, so that the 
worshipper may profit by what of good exists, 
and see how to avoid the evil. Had I burnt 
the temple, in order that a better might be 
built—even if your Fourierist or Comtist tem- 
ple would be better—where would have been 
the common folk the while? 

* Oh, those mute myriads that spoke .oud to me— 
The eyes that craved to see the light, the mouths 
That sought the daily bread and nothing more, 
The hands that supplicated exercise, 

Men that had wives, and women that had babes, 
And all these making suit to only live!’ 
That, and of that sort, is the prince’s apology 
for himself. He tells the Leicester -Square 
damsel that he, too, had high schemes of 
world-reformation—did he not propound them 
when he was an exile before {—and he has en- 
forced his youthful theories as far as it was 
wise for him to do so. Did he not liberate 
Italy? did he not urge his subjects to prefer 
trade to war? did he not do other great things 
toward reforming his country? did he not. yet 
more, show the strength of passive resistance, 
stronger and better than active resistance, to 
the destructive powers around him, moulding 
himself, even as a statue he once saw at Rome 
was moulded, and, like the sculptor, earning 
the false judgment of his critics? With re- 
markable vigor Mr. Browning allows his prince 
to justify his policy during the twenty years in 
which he has been master of the greatest nation 
in the world—a nation that he has sought to 
keep at its former height of greatness by ‘ sav- 
ing society ;’ that is, by keeping things as they 
were, and only altering them when it is clearly 
necessary to do so. He prattles on till his 
cigars are burned out, and then he wakes up 
from a long reverie to find that it is only in 
fancy—a fancy foreshadowing the near reality 

—that he has been discoursing to the grisette 

after his heart, that he is still the Prince of 

Hohenstiel-Schwangau.” 


Mr. Mortimer Collins has published, in 
London, a work on “The Secret of Long 
Life,” which the Spectator speaks of as fol- 
lows: “ Mr. Collins has convinced us that no 
man can live long—that is, if he tries to do so, 
though he may do so in spite of himself and 
of circumstances, For what, according to this 
latest authority, is a man to do who would live 
long? He must live in a village, modelled into 
a sort of conservative phalanstery ; he must 
eat and drink good things and in season, nei- 
ther too much nor too little—a great point is 
made of this last; he must not be a slave of 
times and seasons, but get up and go to bed 
when the humor takes him; he must not work 
too hard, but must ‘laze’ judiciously; he 





must marry a ‘ marriage of completion,’ being 
himself not less than thirty years of age, and 
taking a wife not younger than twenty-five; 
but stay—to put the matter more properly—his 
parents must have married in this reasonable 
fashion, a condition which takes the matter out 
of the hands of some unfortunate aspirants 
after longevity altogether; he must be a mod- 
erate ‘Tory ; in fact, he must be and do a num- 
ber of things which most of us cannot or will 
not be and do. But, if reading a very pleas- 
ant little book which just stirs up a moderate 
amount of combativeness as we read, and which 
is always, whether it deal in paradox or earnest, 
cheery, genial, scholarly, if this will do some- 
thing, as it doubtless will, toward prolonging 
one’s life, then we owe our thanks to Mr. Col- 
lins.”” 


Early in February Messrs. Appleton & Co. 
will commence the publication of a new edi- 
tion of the leading novels of Fenimore Coop- 
er, designed specially for popular circulation. 
The first of the series will be ‘‘ The Last of the 
Mohicans,” which will appear with numerous 
new illustrations by F. 0. C. Darley. The 
style of publication will be the popular octavo 
form, with paper covers, the purpose being to 
render the novels as low in price as possible. 
Heretofore there has been no edition of this 
acknowledged head of American romancists 
suitable for general popular circulation, and 
hence the new issue of these famous novels 
will be welcomed by the generation of read- 
ers that have sprung up since Cooper de- 
parted from us. As time progresses, the char- 
acter, genius, and value of the Cooper ro- 
mances become more widely recognized ; he is 
now accepted as the great classic of our Ameri- 
can literature, and his books as the prose epics 
of our early history. Messrs. Appleton & Co. 
will also become the publishers of the standard 
editions of Cooper, which will appear in new 
styles, to be hereafter announced. 


Sir Henry Holland, the venerable English 
physician who has been so great a traveller, 
having for sixty years spent his vacations in 
visiting foreign lands, and who has made half 
a dozen visits to this country, has just pub- 
lished, in London, his ‘* Reminiscences,” in a 
volume of moderate size, in which he touches, 
in a very agreeable manner, on the many coun- 
tries he has visited, the various scenes he has 
witnessed, and the vast number of celebrated 
men with whom he has been acquainted, from 
Ali Pacha, the tyrant of Albania, whom he 
visited sixty years ago, to President Lincoln 
and Secretary Seward, with whom he was in- 
timate during his recent visits to this country. 
The book will be published here by D. Apple- 
ton & Co. 


Messrs. Dodd & Mead have published “‘ The 
Theology of the New Testament: a Hand- 
book for Bible Students,” by the Rev. J. J. 
Van Oosterzee, professor of theology in the 
University of Utrecht, and generally regarded 
as the ablest living Dutch divine of the evan- 
gelical school. The present volume was pre- 
pared for the use of his own classes in the uni- 
versity, and it supplies a want likewise felt in 
the theological seminaries in this country. The 
translation is well executed. 


“The Wonders of Vegetation” is, as its 
title implies, a description of the more wonder- 
ful plants in the world, and the strange phe- 
nomena connected with them. It is from the 
French of Fulgence Marion, edited, with addi- 
tions, by Professor De Vere, and forms one of 
the series of Scribner & Co.’s new Illustrated 
Library of Wonders. 





Mrs. Stowe’s ‘‘ My Wife and I” is generally 
well spoken of by the London press; but the 
Saturday Review says: ‘‘ Those who like to 
have social and political questions served up to 
them in a novel will find this story interesting 
enough, as it is cleverly written. As for our- 
selves, we would as soon have the present great 
sewer question discussed in a novel as woman’s 
position in the world; but, no doubt, we are in 
a minority.” 


Dr. Henry Martyn Dexter, editor of the 
Congregationalist, at Boston, is now in Eng- 
land, collecting materials for an exhaustive 
history of the founding of the New-England 
colonies, with special reference to the religious 
idea out of which the formation of the colonies 
grew. 


The Scotsman understands that Mr. W. 
Chambers has been for some time occupied in 
writing a memoir of his brother, the late Dr. 
Robert Chambers, along with such autobio- 
graphical reminiscences as will serve to com- 
plete the narrative. 


In our recent notice of the handsome Phila- 
delphia edition of “The Poems of Schiller,” 
the name of the editor and translator was mis- 
printed. His name, correctly spelled, is Henry 
D. Wireman. 


‘Hunter and Son” is the latest issue in 
Jacob Abbott’s new series, ‘‘The August 
Stories.”’ 





Scientific Hotes. 


Professor Agassiz reports on the 
Gulf-weed.—Discovery of a Float- 
ing Fish-nest, with Eggs and Em- 
bryos of the Chironectes Pictus. 

Sr. Tuomas, December 15, 1871. 

My pgar Proressor: 

For several days after we left Boston, I was 
greatly troubled by a sense of general weak- 
ness ; 80 much so that more than once I thought 
I had undertaken more than I had strength for. 
But as soon as we got into warmer latitudes I 
felt better, and now I am actually improving 
beyond my condition at the start. As soon as 
we reached the Gulf Stream, we began work. 
Indeed, Pourtales organized a party to study 
the temperatures as soon as we passed Gay 
Head, and he will himself report his results to 
you, which are quite interesting. My attention 
was entirely turned to the Gulf-weed and its 
inhabitants, of which we made extensive col- 
lections. 

Our observations favor the view of those 
who believe that the floating weed is derived 
from plants torn from the rocks upon which 
sargassum naturally grows. I made a very 
simple experiment, which seems to me to settle 
the matter. Every branch of the sea-weed 
which is deprived of its floats at once sinks to 
the bottom of the water, and these floats are 
not likely to be the first parts developed from 
the spores. Moreover, after examining a very 
large quantity of the weed, I can say that I 
have not seen a branch, however small, which 
did not exhibit distinct marks of having been 
torn from a solid attachment. You may hard- 
ly feel an interest in my zoological observa- 
tions; but I am sure you will be pleased to 
learn that we had the best oppertunity of care- 
fully examining most of the animals known to 
inhabit the Gulf-weed, and some which I did 
not know to occur among them. However, the 
most interesting discovery of the voyage, thus 
far, is the finding of a nest built by a fish, 
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floating on the broad ocean with its live freight. 
On the 13th of the month, Mr. Mansfield, one 
of the officers of the Hassler, brought me a 
ball of Gulf-weed, which he had just picked 
up, and which excited my curiosity to the ut- 
most. It was a round mass of sargassum, 
about the size of two fists, rolled up together. 
The whole consisted, to all appearance, of 
nothing but Gulf-weed, the branches and 
leaves of which were, however, evidently knit 
together, and not merely balled into*a round- 
ish mass; for, though some of the leaves and 
branches hung loose from the rest, it became 
at once visible that the bulk of the ball was 
held together by threads trending in every di- 
rection among the sea-weeds, as if a couple of 
handfuls of branches of sargassum had been 
rolled up together with elastic threads trend- 
ing in every direction. Put back into a large 
bowl of water, it became apparent that this 
mass of sea-weeds was a nest, the central part 
of which was more closely bound up together 
in the form of a ball, with several loose branches 
extending in various directions, by which the 
whole was kept floating. 

A more careful examination very soon re- 
vealed the fact that the elastic threads which 
hold the Gulf-weed together were beaded at 
intervals, sometimes two or three beads being 
close together, or a bunch of them hanging 
from the same cluster of threads ; orthey were, 
more rarely, scattered at a greater distance one 
from the other. Nowhere was there much reg- 
ularity observable in the distribution of the 
beads, and they were found scattered through- 
out the whole ball of sea-weeds pretty uni- 
formly. The beads themselves were about the 
size of an ordinary pin’s head. We had, no 
doubt, a nest before us, of the most curious 
kind; full of eggs, too; the eggs scattered 
throughout the mass of the nest, and not 
placed together in a cavity of the whole struct- 
ure. What animal could have built this sin- 
gular nest? was the next question. It did not 
take much time to ascertain the class of the 
animal kingdom to which it belongs. A com- 
mon pocket-lens at once revealed two large 
eyes upon the side of the head, and a tail bent 
over the back of the body, as the embryo uni- 
formly appears in ordinary fishes shortly before 
the period of hatching. The many empty egg- 
eases observed in the nest gave promise of an 
early opportunity of secing some embryos free- 
ing themselves from their envelope. Mean- 
while, a number of these eggs with live em- 
bryos were cut out of the nest and placed in 
separate glass jars to multiply the chances of 
preserving them, while the nest as a whole was 
secured in alcohol, as a memorial of our unex- 
pected discovery. The next day I found two 
embryos in one of my glass jars; they occa- 
sionally moved in jerks, and then rested for a 
long while motionless upon the bottom of the 
jar. On the third day I had over a dozen of 
these young fishes in my rack, the oldest of 
which begin to be more active, and promise to 
afford further opportunities for study. 

I need not relate in detail the evidence I 
soon obtained that these embryos were fishes; 
suffice it to say that the dorsal cord with its 
heterocercal bent was readily visible, as well 
as the caudal fin with its rays; in the eyes the 
coloboma had not yet been fully closed, and 
blood-currents were unmistakable upon the 
yolk-bags. But what kind of fish was this? 
About the time of hatching, the fins of this 
class of animals differ too much from those of 
the adult, and the general form exhibits too 
few peculiarities, to afford any clew to this prob- 
lem. I could only suppose that it would prob- 
ably prove to be one of the pelagic species of 
the Atlantic, and of these the most common 





are exocoetus, naucrates, scopelus, chironectes, 
syngnethus, monacanthus, tetraodon, and dio- 
don. Was there a way to come nearer to a cor- 
rect solution of my doubts ? 

As I had in former years made a somewhat 
extensive study of the pigment-cells of the 
skin, in a variety of young fishes, I now re- 
sorted to this method to identify my embryos. 
Happily we had on board several pelagic fishes 
alive, which could afford means of comparison ; 
but unfortunately the steamer was shaking too 
much, and rolling too heavily, for microscopic 
observation of even moderately high powers. 
Nothing, however, should be left untried, and 
the very first comparison I made secured the 
desired result. The pigment-cells of a young 
chironectes pictus proved identical with our 
little embryos. It thus stands as a well-au- 
thenticated fact that the common pelagic chi- 
ronectes of the Atlantic (named chironectes 
pictus by Cuvier) builds a nest for its eggs, in 
which the progeny is wrapped up with the ma- 
terials of which the nest itself is composed ; 
and, as these materials are living Gulf-weed, 
the fish-cradle, rocking upon the deep ocean, 
is carried along as an undying arbor, affording 
at the same time protection and afterward food 
for its living freight. 

This marvellous story acquires additional 
interest if we now take into consideration what 
are the characteristic peculiarities of the chiro- 
nectes. As its name indicates, it has fins like 
hands; that is to say, the pectoral fins are sup- 
ported by a kind of prolonged, wrist-like ap- 
pendages, and the rays of the ventrals are not 
unlike rude fingers. With these limbs these 
fishes have long been known to attach them- 
selves to sea-weed, and rather to walk than to 
swim in their natural element. But, now that 
we have become acquainted with their mode 
of reproduction, it may fairly be asked if the 
most important use to which their peculisrly- 
constructed fins are put is not probably in 
building their nest. The discovery of this 
nest was quite accidental, but not so the ex- 
amination of the large masses of the floating 
weeds which we met with as soon as we en- 
tered the water of the Gulf Stream. I had 
made it my chief business to examine the 
floating sargassum, with the intention of solv- 
ing, if possible, the question of its origin. I 
had delivered a lecture to all on board, in which 
was stated all I know upon the subject, and 
what I wanted to ascertain further, thus hoping 
to enlist the interest of the officers of the ship 
and of my scientific fellow-travellers in the 
object of my search. I had told them that I 
did not believe that the Gulf-weed could mul- 
tiply while floating, even though the floating 
branches might enlarge. I had suggested the 
gathering of the smallest branches of the weed, 
with a view to ascertaining whether not all, 
even the very smallest, bore signs of having 
been torn violently away from a fixed attach- 
ment. From that day nota patch of Gulf-weed 
passed our ship within reach that was not care- 
fully looked at, and hauled up if it presented 
any peculiar appearance ; and, no doubt, I have 
my reward for that lecture in the discovery of 
the nest of chironectes. There remains one 
closing chapter to addtothisstory. May some 
naturalist becalmed among the Gulf-weed have 
the good fortune of witnessing the process by 
which the nest is built! From an embryologi- 
cal point of view, these little fishes are quite 
interesting. In the first place, the embryonal 
vertical fin, which extends along the whole 
back in the fish-embryos thus far known, be- 
gins very far behind in the young chironectes, 
and does not exist upon the neck and back. 
In the second place, the position of the heart 
is very peculiar. Instead of lying at the junc- 


| tion of the yolk-bag with the head, it occupies 
a low position in the front part of the yolk. 
All the officers of the Hassler are inde- 
fatigable in their efforts to help our investiga- 
tions, and even the men show useful interest 
in our proceedings. We have just reached St. 
Thomas, so that I have nothing to add as to 
observations made here. 
Ever truly your friend, 
L. Agassiz, 
To Professor BENJAMIN PEIRCE, 
Supt. U. S. Coast Survey. 


Miscellany. 


The Prince of Wales described by 
an American. 


nN long ago I happened to meet the prince 

at the Cosmopolitan Club, and found that 
his face was not all outside. There was some- 
thing genial and kind about it, and I could see 
something of the frankness of the boy to whem 
I had been introduced in Pike’s Opera-House. 
Iie is not remarkable for profundity, but his 
conversation is that of an educated man, with 
some humor. What struck me most was his 
entire openness, and the entire absence of af- 
fectation. He was surrounded by a score of 
young men, most of them literary characters, 
and, so far from his manner showing an arro 
gance or demanding any recognition of his 
rank, he seemed to me to be conscious of it 
only as a bore—a thing he would like to fling 
off, and mix in with the others on equal terms. 
When he rose to go, and the gentlemen in the 
club stood up—a usual form in the presence of 
royalty—the prince showed some honest con- 
fusion, bowed to those present with deference, 
and left the room modestly and quickly. The 
impression he left on my mind was that there 
is much more good in him than is popularly 
supposed—more good nature and good sense, 
It is just possible that his entire frankness and 
openness have caused him to be lampooned 
when secret fellows get the reputation of 
blamelessness. The public generally believes 
that he was guilty of licentious conduct in the 
Mordaunt case. I have it from an intimate 
of the queen’s family that, when his name ap- 
peared in that case, the prince immediately 
visited the queen, and, entering into her pres- 
ence, said: 

“T have come, my queen and mother, to 
say that I am entirely innocent of any miscon- 
duct in the matter with which my name is con- 
nected.” 

I asked my informant, ‘‘ Did the queen be- 
lieve him?” 

“ Believe him !’’ was the reply ; ‘ the queen 
knows the prince too well to believe he would 
come to her with a lie in his mouth.” 

There have been many statements to the 
effect that the prince is a drunkard. It is quite 
untrue. The prince smokes more than the 
anti-tobacconists would recommend, but there 
is no trace in his face or eye of excessive drink- 





| ing. At thesame time it must be understood 


that I am remembering here only his good 
traits, and saying what is due against false ru- 
mors ; I do not under-estimate his faults, be- 
cause I do not choose this moment to mention 
them. 

One thing may be regarded as a fault, orthe 
reverse, according to the mind of the critic; 
the prince has shown a singular insensibility 
to the demands made upon him as the next 
representative of English royalty. My own 
opinion is, that he was so bored through all his 
childhood, and boyhood, and youth, by being 
officially guarded, protected, watched—the 
nurse delivering him to the doctors, the doc- 
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tors to that endless series of household officials 
of whom Sir Charles Dilke has told us so 
much lately—that, when he became his own 
man, he fulfilled the remark of Solomon or 
somebody else: “ Train up a child, and away 
he’ll go.” 

He has made no secret of his belief that he 
will never sit on the throne, and it is plain this 
belief has given him no sorrow. He loves 
English sports—hunting, shooting, horse-ra- 
ciag and good company, spiced with flirtation ; 
but I have no idea that he is, in any respect, 
beneath the average of European aristocracy 
in intelligence or character—nay, I am pretty 
sure he is above it. 

The rumors that he is not kind to his prin- 
cess were rife several years ago, but they have 
entirely passed away; the blooming, happy 
face of the princess contradicted them steadily 
until now, when, worn away until she has be- 
come a mere ghost, her utter anguish attests 
the love between them. After the prince had 
been delirious for a week, his first interval of 
consciousness was shown in the words, “‘ This 
is the princess’s birthday.” 


A Word for Novels 


Novels familiarize men’s minds with so- 
cieties not confined to any age, country, or 
class. The poorest student treads palace- 
rooms; the seamstress in her garret pene- 
trates into the most exclusive boudoirs; 
the pauper without a vote takes part in the 
highest politics of past times. Suggestions 
of philosophy, of wisdom, clothed with per- 
sonality, are gradually drunk in; and the 
reader rises bettered; not taught the most 
approved kind of drainage, workhouse, or lu- 
natic-asylum, but so lifted above the meaner 
thoughts of daily life that on all subjects pre- 
sented to him he is inspired to take a broad 
and generous view. Man does not live by 
bread alone, nor by facts alone. We are not 
all of us statesmen, statisticians, or students, 
careful to read every thing on both sides of 
the question, and to test every assertion. The 
world is moved by feeling more than by inter- 
est or argumentive power; an able novelist 
may enlist on the side of justice that large 
force of public feeling which is called the 
opinion of the day, without which the legisla- 
tive machine could not be made to move. To 
lift men up, to make them superior to daily 
needs, to make them forget animal wants and 
habitual littleness, is in itself of the greatest 
and purest use. 


Curious Antipathies. 


The subject of sympathies and antipathies 
1s extremely curious. Boyle fainted when he 
heard the splashing of water; Scaliger turned 
pale at the sight of water-cresses ; Erasmus be- 
came feverish when he saw a fish. A curious 
story is told of a clergyman, that he always 
fainted when he heard a certain verse in Jere- 
miah read. Zimmerman tells us of a lady who 
could not endure the feeling of silk or satin, 
and shuddered when touching the velvety skin 
of a peach. Mr. Julian Young tells the story 
of an ofticer who could not endure the sound of 
a drum, and ultimately fell dead when com- 
pelled to hear it. There are whole families 
who entertain a horror of cheese; on the other 
hand, there was a physician, Dr. Starke, of 
Edinburgh, who lost his life by subsisting al- 
most entirely upon it. Some people have been 
unable to take mutton, even when administered 
in the microscopic form of pills. There is the 
ease of a man falling down at the smell of mut- 
ton, as if bereaved of life, and in strong con- 
vulsions. Sir James Eyre, in his well-known 
little book, mentions three curious instances 
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of idiosyncrasy: the case of a gentleman who 
could not eat a single strawberry with impuni- 
ty; the case of another, whose head would be- 
come frightfully swollen if he touched the 
smallest particle of hare; the case of a third, 
who would inevitably have an attack of gout a 
few hours after eating fish. 


The Library of Congress 


The report of the librarian of Congress 
shows an aggregate of 236,846 volumes and 
40,000 pamphlets on December 1, 1871, against 
197,668 volumes and 30,000 pamphlets on De- 
cember 1, 1870. The additions during the year 
were 39,178 volumes and 9,000 pamphlets, 8,851 
books added by purchase, and 5,640 by copy- 
right ; 1,186 were deposited by the Smithsonian 
Institute, 366 were presented, and 65 obtained 
by exchange. By the Act of July 1, 1870, a 
transfer was made of 23,070 copyright volumes 
from the Patent-Office. They were mostly 
school-books and minor literature of the last 
forty years, and fewer duplicates were found 
than expected. The books received by copy- 
right were 5,599 in number; periodicals and 
pamphlets, 3,401; prints, engravings, and 
chromos, 4,571; total, 19,826. The number 
for the previous year was over 2,000. The 
results of the copyright law, as respects regis- 
tration in the office of the library of Congress, 
will be made the subject of a special report to 
Congress, covering the years 1871 and 1870, 
since July 8th. The number of copyrights en- 
tered during the year ending December 1, 1871, 
is 12,638, and the amount of fees paid the 
United States is $10,187. The new system 
gives uniform satisfaction to authors and pub- 
lishers upon the subject of better accommoda- 
tions for the rapidly-increasing number of 
books. The librarian asks earnest attention 
and prompt action from Congress. He ad- 
vises the extension of the west front of the 
capitol sixty or one hundred feet, which will 
give facilities for depositing a number of 
books nearly equal to that now on hand, and 
will relieve the pressure for room for at least 
twenty-five years. 


The Alabama Claims. 


The following is a summary of the claims 
for losses by the Confederate cruisers, filed by 
the American commissioners to the Geneva 
Conference, under the Treaty at Washington: 


$6,547,609 86 
400 00 
95,654 85 
3,698,609 34 
383,976 50 
69,536 70 
20,334 52 
5,540 00 
6,488,320 31 
10,695 83 
579,955 55 


By the Alabama....... 

—_— 
Chickamauga... 
Florida . 
Georgia 
Nashville ....... 
Retribution 
Sallie 
Shenandoah..... 
Sumter. .....c00- 
Tallahassee ..... 


Total ........ sane 17,900,638. 46 
For losses from increased 


war premiums ..... 1,120,795,15 


$19,021,428 61 


Struck dumb. 


In the “ Report of the Discipline and Man- 
agement of Military Prisons,” presented to 
Parliament by Captain E. F. Du Cane, R. E., 
inspector-general, the following circumstance 
is narrated on the authority of Major Miller, 
governor of the Aldershot Military Prison: 

“* One of our prisoners, on being checked at 
drill by one of the warders, wished that ‘God 
Almighty would strike the warder dumb.’ The 
prisoner himself was struck dumb on the spot, 





and did not recover his speech for seven days. 
During the period he was deprived of speech 
he was closely watched ; there was no feigning 
whatever; the man was most wretched and 


| alarmed. When he recovered his speech, his 


gratitude to God was great, and his promises 
of amendment were equally so. He was shortly 
after this discharged, but was barely out of 
prison before all his good resolutions vanished, 
and he was readmitted for an offence of a sim- 
ilar character to his former one.” 

The governor cites this to illustrate a re- 
mark that punishment alone has little influence 
in deterring from crime. 


Deacon Dodd. 


Deacon Dodd once feelingly said, 

About his Betsy, long since dead, 

“If ever an angel loved a man, 

That angel, sir, was Betsy Ann; 

If I happened to scold her, she was so meek” 
(Which the deacon did seven times a week), 
“She'd clap her apron up to her eye, 

And never say nothin’, but only ery.” 

But, ladies, perhaps you’d like to be told 
That Deacon Dodd, like other men, 

Waited a year, and married again ; 

But he married a most inveterate scold. 

And now ’tis the deacon’s turn to be meek, 
As he gets well rasped from week to week ; 
But rather than “ open his head ”’ he’d burst~ 
He wishes the second was with the first ! 
But, as she’s as tough as a hickory-limb, 

No doubt she’ll live to say of him, 

“If ever a saint the footstool trod, 

That man—that saint—was Deacon Dodd.” 


Change of Meaning. 


There is nothing more curious, in studying 
the history of our English language, than to 
note the odd changes which have taken place 
in the course of time in the signification of our 
commonest words. Take, for instance, the 
word Jiterati, now always applied to men of 
letters. But the original Jiterati were not quite 
such dignified characters as the men of letters 
of the present day, and the word, which now 
confers honor, had at one tite a very different 
signification. Among the Romans it was usual 
to affix some branding or ignominious letter on 
the criminal when the crime was more than cr- 
dinarily infamous. The culprits so branded 
were called inscripti or stigmatici, or by the 
more equivocal term literati. The same ex- 
pression is likewise adopted in one of the stat- 
utes of Henry VIII., which recites ‘‘ that di- 
verse persons, lettered, had been more bold to 
commit mischievous deeds,” ete. 





Foreign Items. 


A] WOLFF publishes, in the Paris 
Figaro, an interesting article on Ale- 
xandre Dumas, whose remains are about to be 
transferred to Paris. In August, 1870, Dumas 
was brought, paralyzed and dying, in a rail- 
road coupé, to the house of his son at Puys. 
In spite of the most tender nursing which he 
received there, the fatal disease made very 
rapid progress. His remains were deposited 
in a temporary vault until, in accordance with 
the express wishes of the great romancist, they 
could be buried at his birthplace. Two reasons 
prevented the immediate transfer of the corpse. 
Dumas’s son would not allow his father’s re- 
mains to be taken to a town occupied by the 


| enemy; and, then, the city of Villers-Cotteret 


insisted on paying the expenses of the funeral. 
‘Much has been written,” says M. Wolff, in 
the above-mentioned article, ‘about the two 
Dumases. The contrasts of their characters 
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were simply that the futher was extravagant in 
the extreme, while the son always husbanded 
his means very carefully. Impatient creditors 
always besieged old Dumas’s house. Men 
from whom be borrowed one thousand francs 
in the course of a few months had a claim of 
many thousands against him, and the original 
sum, moreover, passed very seldom into his 
hands. Beggars molested him as much as 
duns, They solicited alms from him wherever 
he made his appearance, and, when he got 
home, he had seldom any money left in his 
pocket. In order to please those whom he 
loved, he would do almost anything. In order 
to extricate a friend from his financial embar- 
rassments, he one day sold for eleven hundred 
francs Delacroix’s celebrated painting, ‘ Tasso 
among the Lunatics,’ which is worth twenty 
times as much. On another occasion he sold, 
to the publisher Michel Levy, the copyright of 
all works he would write until the year 1880. 
He received on account the sum of one hundred 
thousand frances, with which he set out at once 
for Marseilles, and purchased the ship Emma. 
Two weeks afterward Michel Levy received 
from him a letter, in which he demanded three 
thousand frances, without which he said he 
could not get out of Marseilles. For one thou- 
sand francs he sold to a usurer a good claim he 
had for seventy-five thousand frances. His son 
bought the claim back for eleven thousand 
franes.” 


A pamphlet has recently been published at 
Naples, the author of which asserts that Fer- 
dinand II., better known as ‘‘ King Bomba,” 
was assassinated by some officers of the Royal 
Guard, and that his son and successor, the ill- 
fated Francis II., knew that his father’s mur- 
der was in contemplation. It is said that the 
second son of King Bomba, the Count de Gir- 
genti, who recently committed suicide, was 
likewise in the secret, and that remorse caused 
him to take his own life. 


King Amadeus of Spain has recently begun 
to suspect that several attempts to poison him 
were made after his return from the provinces 
tothe capital. He was taken quite seriously 
sick on one occasion, in consequence of having 
partaken of a cake which was presented to him. 
He takes now no focd until it has been pre- 
viously tasted in his presence by the steward 
of the royal table. 


The Marquis de Gontault-Biron, the new 
French ambassador in Berlin, is a perfect giant, 
and several inches taller than Prince Bismarck. 
He is very aristocratic in his views, and has in 
former times fought many duels. His ances- 
tors were mostly distinguished soldiers, and 
his escutcheon still bears the significant motto, 
“ Perit, sed in armis.”” 


Among the literary remains of Frederick 
Halm, the most eminent dramatist Austria ever 
produced, is a tragedy of which Major André 
and George Washington are the most promi- 
nent characters. But it is questionable whether 
the play will ever be produced on the stage. 


The Empress Eugénie, during her recent 
sojourn in Spain, sold her possessions in that 
country at about half their real value. She 
seemed to be very anxious to obtain ready 
money. 


The Vienna Presse pretends to have authen- 
tic information that the Grand-duke Alexis is 
engaged to be married to a young American 
lady. 


In case Richard Wagner’s singular operatic 
enterprise at Bayreuth should fail, he intends 
to visit the United States. 





The value of the French crown jewels, 
which the Minister of Finance has been author- 
ized to sell by the National Assembly at Ver- 
sailles, is between fourteen and fifteen million 
francs. 


The King of Bavaria has conferred a high 
order upon Paul Heyse, the poet and novelist, 
although the latter grossly offended him three 
years ago. 


The new Spanish cabiffét does not consist 
of eloquent men. Not one of its members is 
able to make a speech. 


The daughter of an old marshal of the First 
Empire, Drouet Count Erlon, lives at Dieppe 
in almost abject poverty. 


There is in Germany at present no daily 
paper having a circulation of twenty-five thou- 
sand copies. 


Prince Napoleon will take up his residence, 
in Rome, at the palace belonging to his cousin, 
the ex-emperor. 


Negro minstrels are not allowed to give 
concerts in Roumania. : 


The Hospodar of Roumania has sued for a 
divorce from his wife. 





Puricties. 


TS question of how old a cigar should be 
before being smoked, is often a disputed 
one. Cubans like a green cigar. The work- 
men, who ought to know, smoke the cigars as 
they make them. If you go toa certain well- 
known cigar-store in New York, already quite 
celebrated for its Cuban cigars made in the 
city, and buy a cigar there, before handing it to 
you, the very courteous Cuban will, with great 
deliberation, first apply the cigar to his ear. You 
ask, ‘“‘ What is that for?’”’ ‘* To see, or rather 
hear, how dry itis. If too dry, it will snap very 
short. Ican hear it. A green cigar is soft, and 
makes no noise.” ‘‘ How old ought a cigar to 
be?” ‘Intwo or three weeks, in this climate, 
a cigar is dry enough; longer than that does 
not improve it.” 


One of old Dr. Bellamy’s parishioners, who 
was a notorious scamp, came to him, saying 
in the parlance of the divinity that pervaded 
New England at that period,‘ I feel that I have 
obtained a hope!’? The doctor looked sur- 
prised. ‘I realize that I am the chief of 
sinners,” continued the hypocritical canter. 
“ Your neighbors have been long of that opin- 
ion,” rejoined the doctor. The man went on 
to say out the lesson—“ I feel that I am willing 
to be damned for the glory of God.” ‘ Well, 
my friend, I don’t know any one who has the 
slightest objection.” 


The best quality of mucilage is made by 
dissolving clear glue in equal volumes of water 
and strong vinegar, and adding one-fourth of 
an equal volume of alcohol, and a small quan- 
tity of a solution of alum in water. The action 
of the vinegar is due to the acetic acid which 
it contains. This prevents the glue from ge- 
latinizing by cooling; but the same result may 
be accomplished by adding a small any of 
nitric acid. Some of the preparations offered 
for sale are merely boiled starch, or flour, 
mixed with nitric acid to prevent the gelatini- 
zing. 


The mortuary record of 1871 contains many 
names of world-wide fame, among them Her- 
schel and Murchison, Dumas and De Kock, 
Auber and Thalherg. The list comprises also 
the honored names of George Ticknor, the 
Cary sisters, Alice and Phebe ; Generals Rob- 
ert Anderson, James Totten, and Thomas J. 
Rodman, Commodore Tatnall. There have 
fallen among the clergy the Rev. Dr. Gannett, 
Father Taylor, Bishop Baker, and the Rev. 
Albert Burnes. The scroll also bears the 
names of John Slidell, James M. Mason, and 
Clement L. Vallandigham. 





In a recent report issued by the Gazette of 
India, the startling statement is made that 
the agarogate number of deaths by wild beasts 
throughout the provinces of Madras, Bombay, 
Bengal, the Northwestern provinces, Punjab, 
Oude, central provinces, Courg, Hyderabad, 
and British Burmah, for three years, amounts 
to twelve thousand five hundred and fitty-four. 
The deaths from snake-bites over the same 
area number twenty five thousand six hundred 
and sixty-four, making a tota! of thirty-eight 
thousand two hundred and eighteen. 


Some Michigan boys, feeling the need of 
wholesome recreation, stuffed a suit of clothes 
with straw.and buricd it; killed a couple of 
chickens, and strewed the blood around the 
grave, and trampled the ground so that it gave 
evidence of a fearful struggle. The horrified 
citizens soon discovered the grave, summoned 
the coroner, had a jury impuanelled, dug up 
the body, and—adjourtied in a hurry. 


The London Glode notes a trade circular 
containing a passage happily extraordinary, 
recommending a “ very good black tea-dust at 
one shilling and fourpence per pound, well 
adapted for charitable purposes, as a gift to the 
poor.”’ 


In Baden every child receives instruction; 
and in Wurtemberg there is not a peasant, or a 
girl of the lowest class, or a servant in an inn, 
who cannot read, write, and account correctly. 
Every child goes to school, instruction being 
obligatory. 


A country editor complained to old Dr. 
Routh that he received only five pounds for 
preaching a certain sermon at Oxford: *‘ Five 

ounds!”’ said the doctor; “why, I wouldn’t 
ave preached that sermon for fifty!” 


“* Ah!” mused Smith, as he contemplated 
his extensive collection of New-Year’s bills, 
** how true it is that in the midst of life we are 
in debt!”’ 


_ “My dear sir, I will pay you in time, and 
since time is money the longer you wait the 
surer you will be of your pay.” 


It was an Irishman who wanted to find a 
place where there was no death, that he might 
go and end his days there, 


Alexis is said to draw well, paint tolerably. 
and to be aclever musician, a good shot, and 
a capital swordsman. 


Nebraska courtships average three hours and 
a half in length. 


Che Museum. 


WE give an illustration this week of the 
manner adopted by the Indians of the 
Plains to secure poison for their arrows. With 
a piece of liver, fastened to a long stick, they 
proceed to the haunts of the rattlesnake, and, 
as soon as one of these reptiles is found, the 
Indian thrusts his meat toward him, at the 
same time exciting and irritating the creature 
with another long stick, carried for the pur- 
pose. The angry reptile now strikes furiously 
and repeatedly at the piece of liver, and soon 
the meat is charged with the poison. While 
the Indian is thus engaged, it is necessary for 
him to be exceedingly cautious that the as- 
sailant does not become the assailed. If the 
mate of the angry snake should reach ‘he In- 
dian unperceived, he will carry home a «harge 
of poison in a way not desired. After the liver 
is thus charged, it is placed aside, and in a few 
days becomes a mass of black and putrid flesh. 
Into this meat the Indian thrusts the arrows 
that he reserves for the purpose, these imple- 
ments being specially designed for human foes. 
The poisoned arrows of the Indians are not 
baited at the point, but at the end of the 
shaft, where it enters the barb, the latter 
being always loosely adjusted to the arrow. 
When the arrow is pulled out of the wound, 
the barb remains, and soon infects the blood 
of the victim beyond all chance of recovery. 
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. 
After One Trial, no housekeeper will ever doubt the superiority of 
Dootey’s Yeast Powper over all others, for producing light, elegant bread, bis- 
cuits, rolls, etc. This is attributed to its freedom from any substances that are inju- 


rious even to invalids. 


P R ATT’ S ASTR A L OIL, the safest ated best Sluminating Oil 


ever made: used in over 150,000 families. Millions of gallons have been sold, 

No accidents have ever occurred from it. 

Oil House of CHAS, PRATT (Established 1770), 108 Fulton St. N. Y. 
Our motto—“ The cheapest and best, but not lowest-priced.” 
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Architects, Builders, and others, 


SHOULD SEE THE 


PATENT 


Phewmatic Bell, Signal, and Telesraph, 


For House Bells, Office Signals, Stable Bells, 


And all other purposes for which Bells are used, this Apparatus is superior to any 
thing heretofore employed. 

It is cheaper, more reliable, more durable, and more easily operated, than any 
other known method of communicating signals. Can be seen in great variety at the 
offices of the manufactory, 

Nos. 2 & 4 Reade Street, 


Bet. Broadway and Centre St, NEW YORK. 


Operated solely by Air. No Battery, no Machinery. 
THE AMERICAN BUILDER : 


ing Arts. Terms, a year, in advance. 
Specimen Copies can be sent free. 





The only paper in the country 
« devoted Aan x te to the Build- 
uence of the Great Fire, no more 
HAS. D. LAKEY, Chicago. 














